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A Day at Prescott Neighborhood House 


Marian Goudinoff 


Qu day begins at six a. m., with the 

opening of the “Milk Station,’”’ where 
milk may be obtained at from two to three 
cents below the prevailing price. Children 
and adults swarm in to obtain the day’s 
supply of milk. 


By 9.30 the children’s play roof, the 


kindergarten and adjoining hall, room, and 
washing facilities must be clean and in 
order, ready for their small occupants, 
who will spend six happy and busy hours. 
The kindergarten program officially be- 
gins at 9.30 a. m., and the first hour is 
spent out of doors. The second hour is 
spent on project work, working with clay, 
drawing and color, music or rhythm, or 
perhaps a visit to the river front or post 
office, something that will contribute to 
the child’s mental growth. 

Meanwhile, downstairs, the large hall 
is being arranged for the lunchroom. Per- 
haps someone is sewing on costumes in the 
library or a special mothers’ committee is 
meeting. In the kitchen there are prepara- 
tions for the children’s noon meal, and in 
the office perhaps there is a conference with 
some mother with a boy who wishes to en- 
roll in C. C. C. Some older person needs 
help in filling out papers applying for old 
age assistance. Someone comes in for 
convalescent care or for information for a 
particular health service. Or perhaps the 
headworker may spend her morning away 
from the office. She may be in Children’s 
Court or at a Home Relief District Office 
making home contacts or discussing neigh- 
borhood problems with other agencies. 
Or she may be out buying materials for a 
drama production or for craft groups. Soon 
it is noon. Children dash into the house. 
There is a great rush to hang up coats and 
hats, a quick washing of hands and then 
up to the large hall to get in line for lunch. 
For the next half hour there is bedlam, for 
an average of 75 children are served a 
complete meal. The majority have second 
helpings and if food holds out there are 
third helpings too. To keep some sem- 
blance of order we have inaugurated self- 
government. Each table elects a leader 
for one month who has charge not only of 
conduct but eating habits and the clean- 
ing of the table. Each leader grades his 
table every day and at the end of the month 
a small treat is given to the tables with the 
highest number of points. With the be- 
ginning of this system we found children 
much more co-opérative. They deal out 
punishment to one another in much 
stronger doses than any adult will do. 

From 12.30 until 3.30 is a time of com- 
parative quiet. The kindergarten children 
take naps until two p. m., after which they 
dress, have sandwiches and milk and again 
go out for roof play until called in at three. 
The hall is cleared of lunch tables, and 
made ready for the groups using it for the 


afternoon and evening. In the library 
there may be a special mothers’ meeting 
on health or family budgeting. 

In the office all correspondence is taken 
care of, attendance and financial records 
are kept, weekly and daily reports are 
made to the Board of Education, which co- 
operates with us in the management of 
the lunchroom; programs must be stenciled 
and mimeographed for special events. 
Program plans must be worked out. Re- 
ports of Work Project Administration and 
National Youth Administration personnel 
must be made, case histories must be kept, 
all information and data must be carefully 
filed so that it can be reached at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

From 38.30 until 5.30 is reserved for the 
school child. There is, first of all, free play, 


‘games of low organization, and finally 


team games. The child who learns the 
value of co-operation, the subjecting of the 
individual for the group to accomplish 
certain ends, has learned a valuable lesson. 
All this is subconsciously learned in group. 
games. It is in the other afternoon activi- 
ties that we develop the individual and his 
special talents; dancing, painting, crafts, 
are offered to the child that he may learn 
to make a creative use of his leisure time. 
On Friday afternoons, devoted to religious 
education, the program has stressed during 
the last year active participation on the 
part of the children in the planning and 
carrying out of the religious service. 

Thus we arrive at 5.30 p. m. and again 
the staff has a brief respite before the in- 
flux of youth and adults for the evening 
activities. The evening program will offer 
some combination of the following: Moth- 
ers’ Clubs, Social Dancing and Game 
Room, Boys and Girls and Coed Clubs, 
Life Drawing Class, Boy and Girl Scout 
Troops. These groups carry on until ten 
for youth and eleven for adults. 

The vesper service (first conducted by 
Mr. Priestley and Miss Collie, and more 
recently by a member of this board, Miss 
J. Erskine Murray) has continued to fill 
a real need in our work. The attendance 
fluctuated, but with the exception of two 
members none of these women have ever 
attended any church regularly or are they 
members of any church. Should the vesper 
service be discontinued, these women 
would not go to any service. 

The work of any social agency does not 
stop with the carrying on of work within 
the confines of its physical structure. Its 
endeavors, its influence, its hopes, must. 
radiate out into the neighborhood, into the 
city, the state, the nation. Prescott House 
is seriously concerned with the problems 
facing society today. These problems 
may be entirely local or they may be ques- 
tions with which the entire nation is con- 
cerned. : 
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DR. ROSE’S LETTER ON MR. GEHR’S 
INSTALLATION 


N a letter published in this issue, the Rev. Henry 
R. Rose, D. D., takes the ground that the Rev. 
Harmon M. Gehr of Philadelphia ought not to 

have invited the Rev. Joseph Fort Newton, D. D., 
formerly in our fellowship, now rector of an important 
Episcopal church, to preach the installation sermon to 
which we referred in our “Cruising”’ article last week. 
Our article was in type before we received the letter 
from Doctor Rose. 

Doctor Rose raises an important point. He 
renders a service by emphasizing loyalty. What he 
says is entitled to respectful consideration. We de- 
sire, however, to point out the danger involved in the 
position that he takes. That danger, in short, is the 
cultivation of a sectarian spirit so strong among us 
that we sacrifice our liberalism. Doctor Rose, we are 
sure, would not want this any more than we do, but 
we doubt if he sees clearly the implications of his ar- 
gument. 

His argument really means that the Rev. Wallace 
Rose, D. D., chairman of the Program Committee for 
the last session of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion, and who did a difficult, wearing task magnif- 
icently, should be censured for inviting Bishop Hughes, 
Dr. John Ray Ewers, Prof. Harry F. Ward, Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot and others to speak at that 
convention. It would mean that our people would 
be deprived of such unforgettable hours as we had 
with Ruth Seabury and Hornell Hart. Universalists 
were well represented on the various programs, and 
they lifted us, but there was added power in the new 
voices and in the ability and moral passion of these 
people from other churches. 

Of course, when a minister leaves one Church for 
another there is apt to be sadness and in some cases 
resentment in the Church that is left. Doctor Newton 
is not a strict denominationalist. First a Baptist and 
then a Universalist, he went from our fellowship to 
City Temple (Congregational), London, from City 
Temple back to our historic church in New York, 
and from our church to an Episcopal church in 
Philadelphia. ‘From one denomination to another,” 
he once said, “leaving doors open between.” He never 
would have chosen to give up his standing as a Uni- 
versalist minister. He preferred to keep it. Appar- 
ently our laws made it impossible. 

So he never “washed his hands of us.’”’ He fol- 
lowed his bent. He carries a tremendous load in Phila- 
delphia, with a parish, many outside calls, and much 
literary work. To us it was a kind and beautiful ser- 
vice that he rendered. He wanted to come to the 
installation service. He did come. He did his part 


most eloquently. And he lingered for an hour or more 
to meet people. We doubt if anybody who was pres- 
ent felt that Mr. Gehr had made a mistake. 

We should be the last person in the Universalist 
fellowship to scoff at loyalty, because we depend so 
much upon it for our success. But it seems to us, with 
all respect for Doctor Rose and his many gifts, that it 
is a limited loyalty that he preaches in this instance, 
and one which is bound to be self-defeating. 

In his professional life he illustrates a far higher 
loyalty, for he preaches and lectures in churches of 
many shades of opinion and is widely sought for as 
a preacher for “‘occasional’’ sermons and addresses. 

It ought to make us happy to reflect that we might 
go into several Protestant denominations and gather 
up material for a good-sized liberal denomination. 
Part of our strategy and part of our duty is to establish 
relations with all these liberals, and strengthen them 
and strengthen ourselves for the battle with illiberal- 
ism and hate that is raging all over the world. Let us 
be loyal to our own dear Church as a means, but let 
us be loyal to something vastly greater than any of us 


as an end. 
* * 


NOW THERE IS BETHEL GILEAD 
OW there is Bethel Lympus and there is Bethel 
Gilead—both in the old state of Vermont and 
both back a little way in the hills from Bethel 
village on the Cascadnac. And both Bethel Lympus 
and Bethel Gilead are famous places. Bethel Lympus 
is the Lympus of Mary Waller’s book, ‘““The Wood 
Carver of Lympus,” and Bethel Gilead is the home of 
Olin Tewksbury, who makes maple syrup, smooth, 
golden, pure, rich, maple syrup in which is distilled a 
flavor as unique, as individual, as unlike anything or 
anybody else, as Vermont itself. 

Now let no one think that we set pen to paper to 
advertise Olin or to immortalize any of the Bethels. 
We are strict in keeping advertising out of our article 
and in making people pay for it by agate line and page. 
This is not advertising, but poetry. It embalms high 
truth. It is inspired by a gift. We cannot be bought, 
but let no one hold back for fear of insulting us. Our 
virtue in the premises is above suspicion. But out of 
Bethel Gilead through the hands of the Rev. William 
Calvin Harvey of Mother Bethel there has come to us 
maple syrup able to rejuvenate us on a day of de- 
pression, catch us when pen is dropping from palsied 
hand, and start us rejoicing upon our editorial way. 

This Olin is a prophet and this Will is an apostle, 
and they are quickening our faith in man and God. 
They remind us that war is not the whole story and 
that hell does not rule all. 
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The maple trees still stand. The sap flows. The 
woodsman still makes his rounds and the oxcarts 
bring the sap to the fire. The handicrafts of ages past 
are not all lost in this motor age. 

In seed time and harvest, summer and winter, the 
laws of God hold fast. Generation after generation 
the children of men peer deeper into the mysteries. 
The world has its Bethel Gileads as well as its Ther- 
mopylaes, its sap buckets as well as its crosses, its 
humble successful ministers as well as its stuffed shirts. 

And while we deny strenuously that any optimism 
or faith incident to this piece is caused by superb 
maple syrup, we admit freely, cheerfully and thank- 
fully that the maple syrup of Bethel Gilead and the 
friendship of Will Harvey are a help. 


* * 


THERE’S ALWAYS A WAY OUT 


HE lady was greatly worried over connections 
for Wilkesbarre, some three hundred miles 
away. The old conductor came along and she 

told him her fears. ‘‘Don’t worry,” he said. “You 
have made an early start. You have all day before 
you. When you get to Binghamton, if there isn’t 
any bus go over to the Lackawanna Station. Mean- 
while I may strike some fellow who knows. There’s 
always a way out.” 

If it is not strictly accurate to say that always 
there is a way out, is it not true that when we are ina 
jam there are apt to be more ways out than we recog- 
nize at first sight? And was not the old conductor, in 
preaching cheer, courage and the spirit of never say 
die, a teacher of high and practical ethics? As one 
pushes on, new ways open up. The turn to higher 
ground may be just beyond the morass. And if de- 
feat is on the cards for us, it is better to go down fight- 
ing. 

* * 


DOUBLE THE LIST 


HE manager of the Universalist Publishing House 
has drafted an advertisement which appears in 
this issue of The Christian Leader. It is headed 

with the words, “‘Double the List.’”’ Like practically 
every manager and every editor in the field, he is 
grappling with problems of finance and circulation. 
They are not separate problems but one problem. 
Without great addition to our overhead, we could put 
out twice as many papers. And if we had twice as 
many readers as a result, there would be a wide ex- 
tension of our influence and a good big part of our 
financial load would be lifted. 

Now many Universalists who cannot preach 
sermons or write pamphlets can reach new people 
with our messages by getting new subscribers for The 
Christian Leader. The manager has made an appeal 
for all of us to help. We second the appeal. 

We go farther and say flatly that if people knew 
what hard, intelligent, continuous work he has done for 
the Leader and for all other interests of our Publishing 
House, how quick he is to push for the G. S. S. A., 
W. N. M.A., Y. P. C. U., and the General Convention 
itself, they would not look upon this advertisement as 
one more dodge or expedient of officialdom, or as one 
more thing to be read indifferently and forgotten. 
We mean what we say when we say that many people 


in our fellowship could get one more subscriber to 
The Christian Leader if they were willing to make the 
sacrifice of time and talent and perhaps personal in- 
clination to attempt it. 

We have faith that many will respond. 


* * 


“NOR SITTETH IN THE SEAT OF THE 
SCORNFUL”’ 


E all know that differences between close rela- 
tives are more bitter sometimes than between 
people unrelated. So we are troubled less 

by the wrong notions of people who have no religion 
than we are by the wrong notions of the religious. 
And we are troubled more by the aberrations and 
divergences of people in our own religious household 
than by those of anyone else. 

There are people in the Universalist Church to 
whom the old ways and the old beliefs are not only 
out of date but positively hateful. To them believers 
in the old have had an opportunity to know better 
and have ignored it. The more radical ones are con- 
temptuous in their attitude toward the conservatives. 

There are other people to whom some of the new 
ways of stating truth and new religious forms are ir- 
religious, if not sacrilegious, and they would rather 
see those who embrace new views out of the church 
than in it. The feeling on both sides is more acute 
because all are in the same denomination and some- 
times in the same local church. 

Now we do not believe for a moment that it is 
necessary to keep all such people in one religious fel- 
lowship, for all is a big word and there are many kinds 
of folks. But we do believe that the majority on both 
sides might grow in grace by trying harder to under- 
stand one another. 

We do not pretend to have a great religious faith 
or to live a model religious life, but such faith as we 
have is dear to us and such goodness as we can muster 
up, in our opinion, is vastly greater because of the 
faith. We believe in prayer, and an answer to prayer. 
One who hears and understands. One who sym- 
pathizes and helps. One who without violating His 
own laws or being false to His own nature, transmits 
impulses of courage and love, insight and patience. 
Why should anyone insist that the world would be 
better off and the Church better off if we were de- 
prived of this faith? Why not try to understand us? 
Why declare, as a man did to us, “You speak an ar- 
chaic religious jargon that no young people of today 
can understand’’? 

And the man who calls himself a humanist may 
not be and generally is not an atheist in the old sense. 
He often wants what we want, and in his heart really 
believes the essence of what we believe. 

This being able to look behind the words and the 
forms to the content of a faith is a great gift, and this 
being willing to try comes near to being the mark of a 
truly intelligent and good religious person. Certain 
it is that the great word liberal cannot be applied 


properly to anyone who does not try and, to some 


degree at least, succeed. 


‘“‘Blessed is the man that walketh not in the 


counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth in the way of 
sinners, nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful.” 


—— ~  ) = =. 
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Perhaps most of the contempt that we hear ex- 
pressed in church circles is not meant. We are sure 
that a good part of it is wise-cracking and persiflage. 
But there is enough of it that is real to be dangerous. 
Are we adding to it? Or are we helping make liberals? 


* * 


THE MONTH OF MAY 


HERE are many meetings scheduled for May. 
Toward the end of the month, the Board of 
Trustees of the Universalist General Conven- 

tion come to Boston for three days, the 27th, 28th 
and 29th. With them there will sit representatives of 
other Universalist organizations. Only in the first 
and the last sessions the members of the Board will 
sit alone. There are apt to be important decisions 
taken. 

The Unitarians always hold Anniversary Week 
Meetings in Boston during May, and this year these 
meetings begin on the 19th. 

__ The Massachusetts State Convention is to hold 
its sessions in Worcester at the same time that six 
larger denominations are putting on “forward move- 
ments” for ideas and for faith. Universalists are a 
part of the movement. They are co-operating fully. 

The Universalist Publishing House in May 
passes under the scrutiny of its directors and its trus- 
tees. It is the time of annual meetings. 

A meeting already has taken place about which 
nothing much will be said, but for our own churches 
it is as important as any. The Council of Executives 
went to Senexet Pines for May 2, 3 and 4. It is prac- 
tically impossible for executives of our Universalist 
groups to get together and stay together in Boston. 
There are too many interruptions. Besides, the mo- 
ment that one gets away from an office, the perspec- 
tive is altered. One begins to think in terms of man- 
kind instead of in terms of one job. One begins to see 
that this beating of the tom-tom for a sect can be car- 
ried so far that it is self-defeating. The Council of 
Executives is sane and denominational, but so far it 
has been able to discover the main reason for our 
existence as a sect of Christians, and that is to spread 
the gospel. 

For all these different meetings let us pray. And 
with them all let us co-operate so that they may be a 


power for good. 
‘ kee we 


THEY ATTACK LIBERALS ON THE WRONG 


ea 


COUNT 


E keep hearing and reading about the childish, 
optimistic liberals who believe in an auto- 
matic millennium. Where are they? We as- 

sociate with liberals in many churches, and we seldom 
find a religious liberal who has any notion of that kind. 
Instead, the doctrine that we hear enunciated is that 
if the kingdom is to come, it is up to us to make it 
come. 

We meet many liberals or progressives in political 
and economic matters. Almost always they are hard 
workers for the causes that they espouse: In fact, 
there are many more people in conservative camps, 
theological and economic, whom one can find settling 
down on the status quo or on the ancient creed, con- 


vinced that the status quo or the ancient creed will 
see them through. 

It is a totally different thing to assert, as Lewis 
Mumford does in The New Republic, and as The New 
Republic does editorially, that “‘the solid virtues of 
liberalism are being betrayed by liberals by a lack of 
depth, courage, vision or whatever it is that is re- 
quired to defend them.” 

The New Republic itself, ably edited though it 
may be, in our judgment must be named in this indict- 
ment. It fails utterly to see that if one liberal suffers, 
all suffer. If one free government is menaced, all are 
equally menaced. 

But however this may be, most of us can agree 
that we liberals are not highly efficient in church or in 
state. Most of us do not exhibit great depth of thought 
or feeling. 

In vindicating ourselves, as we so easily can do, 
from the charge that we are foolish optimists sure that 
things will come right anyhow, let us not fall into the 
error of believing that we do not need discipline, 
training, development intellectually and morally, 
for the vital interests committed to us. 

* a 


THE DEACON’S PET PEEVE AND WHAT 
CAME OF IT 


HE deacon stalked home in high dudgeon and 
announced to his wife, “I’ll never set foot in 
that church again.’ Five weeks later he was 

back in his pew smiling happily up at his minister. 
The minister was pleased. The deacon’s wife was 
relieved and the atmosphere of the church was calm 
and peaceful. Everything was all right again. But 
was it? No, things were not as they had been before. 
The good deacon had done damage that he could not 
undo just by coming back to church. In the first place 
he had been so mad about the sermon that stepped on 
his favorite prejudice that he got the sermon and the 
favorite prejudice mixed up in his mind. Conse- 
quently, as he went roaring round the parish condemn- 
ing the minister for being reckless and radical in his 
treatment of Holy Writ, the deacon was mighty unfair 
to the minister. The matter did not stay within the 
parish bounds, and so many of the villagers got an un- 
fair idea of what the minister said, and the church 
suffered. This was especially true among the critical 
non-church people of the community, who made the 
incident the occasion for raking up all the old stock 
criticisms of churches. Of all this the deacon was 
blissfully unconscious. He had forgiven the minis- 
ter. He was back in church again and everything was 
all right. 

The real meaning of this to the church was ex- 
pressed in a’remark of one wise mother in Israel, 
commenting on the deacon’s temper. Said she, “I 
hold that the man in the pew has as much responsl- 
bility for the good name of the church as the man in 
the pulpit.” 

E. H. L. 


* x 


IN A NUTSHELL 
One of the blackest things of recent years is the 
deliberate and organized use of lying to indoctrinate 
whole peoples. 
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Nature and Human Nature 
CLXIV. Where the Tryon Mountain Keeps Watch 


Johannes 


ROM Boston I traveled nine hundred miles in 
search of a belated springtime. It was cold in 
Boston, raining for my day in Philadelphia, and 

blowing a gale in Washington. Everywhere it was 
spring, but very early spring. What we found in 
Tryon, North Carolina, was an early spring also and 
many apologies for the unseasonable chill in the air, 
but to us it was delightful. 

It is just 452 miles from Washington to Spartan- 
burg, South Carolina, and the Madame and I made it 
in the night between the 22d and 23d of April. As 
we neared our journey’s end we noticed some famous 
names attached to places in southwestern North Caro- 
lina—King’s Mountain, where in the fall of 1780 a 
thousand colonials defeated and captured eleven 
hundred British regulars, and Cowpens, where on the 
following January our General Morgan with his 
volunteers defeated the dashing Colonel Tarleton in 
as striking a victory as occurred in the war. 

From Spartanburg, a railroad crosses which runs 
from Charleston to Asheville and the West, and Tryon 
is situated on this line twenty-eight miles out of 
Spartanburg. Friends met us with a motor at Spartan- 
burg and took us back there when we left three days 
later. 

Straight and wide the motor road runs northwest- 
ward from Spartanburg to the mountains. We found 
the Blue Ridge at Tryon and the Smokies over beyond. 
Tryon itself is built on ridges, twelve hundred feet 
above sea level, and it is a winter resort. Flat Rock, 
only ten miles away, has an elevation of twenty-two 
hundred feet, and is a summer resort for Charleston 
people. Asheville, forty miles to the west of Tryon, 
is between the Blue Ridge and the Smokies and, of 
course, is famous. 

Sixty years ago there was no Tryon. It was 
simply a wild, uncultivated part of Polk County, North 
Carolina, the smallest, poorest county of the state 
down on the South Carolina line. Now twenty-five 
hundred people from all over go there for the winter. 
A village has come into existence with real estate of- 
fices, beauty shops, stores, churches, a beautiful cen- 
tral school and all the services such a place requires. 
Up to now the winter crowd has been fashionable 
enough, but of the quiet type—the literary folks, 
retired professors and deans of colleges or medical 
schools, retired clergymen and well-to-do folk who 
like good talk. Now a wealthier class is arriving, and 
there is a horse show with which to end the season and 
to announce to mankind that the time has come for 
the ultra-fashionable to go elsewhere. The oldtimers 
do not go elsewhere until they get good and ready, and 
some of them stay the year round. There is plenty 
of social independence left in these United States. 

One never gets the real color and significance of 
a place unless he gets into touch with the people who 
live there. We insisted on staying at an inn, but our 


friends insisted that we be roomers only at the inn, 


and that we take our meals, except breakfast, and 
spend our days with them. 

The inn was named after a circle and was two 
stories high in front and four behind, with a wonderful 
bird feeding tray on the back porch and a garden and 
woods close by. So, of course, we had the birds by us 
all the time we were there—the wood thrush, the cat- 
bird, the summer tanager, the song sparrow, the car- 
dinal, the thrasher and the robin in full song, and the 
dear little white throats giving their plaintive notes 
all about the place. One seldom looked out of the 
window without seeing thrashers in the garden or 
catbirds looking in at the window. One cardinal 
came so close and sang so early and so long that an 
irate lady said, “‘I wanted to get up and turn the hose 
on that bird.’’ To be awakened by a dawn chorus to 
us is an old story, but it is one of which we never tire. 

Our hostess was a cultivated, charming woman, 
popular with all who knew her, who lived in Wash- 
ington from the time that she was a girl until her mar- 
riage. She is an artist with house and garden, knows 
what and why and how to achieve it, and has a hus- 
band with the same eye for beauty. She has made a 
most attractive place on a steep hillside, a place which 
is almost entirely surrounded by woods landscaped so 
that one gets the far views. 

Our host and guide, philosopher and friend, 
during our stay was an Episcopal clergyman with all 
the higher degrees, and he teaches Biblical literature 
and philosophy in Converse College, Spartanburg. 
In addition, he supplies churches, Episcopal and other- 
wise, and he has been summer rector for several sea- 
sons at Flat Rock. Curiously enough I never had seen 
him until I met him on the station platform at Spar- 
tanburg, but I took to him immediately. He is a 
young looking man without a scintilla of pretense 
about him, interested in community projects, and by 
his modesty he inspires confidence in his abilities. 
The tie with him was through his wife, whom we had 
met but a few times, and the tie with her was through 
her dear old mother, a neighbor and friend in Wash- 
ington, who departed this life on February 18 in her 
ninety-second year. She was a noble old soul who 
traveled without a companion north or south and 
commanded every situation until the end. She liked 
us, and we liked her. So her folks followed suit. 
Hence the repeated invitations to come to Tryon. 
Hence the affectionate welcome. Hence the acquaint- 
ance with an almost ideal home called “In the Hills,” 
with its terraces, its fireplaces, inside and outside, and 
magnificent views of Tryon Mountain and the other 
mountains round about. One of them that looks 
down on Tryon is famous now as the winter home of 
Mrs. Calvin Coolidge. 

In describing such a visit, crowded with happen- 
ings, one falls easily into the temptation to make lists 
of houses, teas, dinners, or of motor trips through all 
the country round about, or of birds, flowers and folks. 
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It probably is beyond me to do something else, but I 
shall try. I would set down, if I can, what it means 
to spend a few days in the midst of such natural 
beauty and to become acquainted with thoughtful 
people who know about things. 

It was a pull upon the imagination to take a fifty- 
mile drive that first day and to go through Howard 
Gap. Here was the old road on which pioneer folk 
of this region crossed the Blue Ridge and joined up 
with the settlers who had crossed through the more 
famous Cumberland Gap. The redbud had gone but 
the dogwood was in its glory. The ground was cov- 


ered with violets—yellow, low white, tall white and © 


several purple kinds, to which the Madame and our 
hostess gave names. The most strikingly beautiful 
tree was a wild crab on the steep mountainside. The 
little leaves on the trees in the village were just start- 
ing and as we drove higher in the mountains they 
showed less and less green. But we could look through 
the trees in many places to the deep valleys, always 
watching for Tryon village and places that we knew. 

“Cubby,” a black dog, named because she looked 
like a bear cub, highly approved of the stops that we 
made to identify flowers and to walk a little way on 
the mountain road. Of birds there were none to be 
seen, but it was a dark, chilly day and many rare 
species may have been watching us from some bush 
or tree. 

It was interesting to enter another beautiful 
home that night to make the acquaintance of ‘“‘the 
Major’ and to see how perfectly his daughter, a Smith 
College graduate, stepped into the place of her mother, 
who was away on a visit in the North. His place on 
“the wilderness road”’ bore the lovely name of Mimosa 
Terrace. 

The Major was born in Tennessee. He is an 
officer of the U. S. Army who was retired early for dis- 
ability. Tall, spare, gray, highly efficient, I thought 
at first what a tragedy it was in this man’s life to 
break down physically and have his career ended. 
As I came to know hin, first before the fire that rainy 
night and then on a trip with him to study schools 
the next day, I became convinced that a Higher 
Power had overruled things for good. In the car there 
were bundles of magazines that his friends save for 
him to be distributed at the large white central schools 
and at the colored. Some of these go into families 
and others are taken out as library books. 

There was a one-room colored school with a 
woman teacher who knew how to handle it and who 
carried her work for her race into her own home 
neighborhood, six or eight miles away. The Major, 
born and bred a Southerner, was interested in her 

projects, one of which was a community hall or meet- 
ing place, for which she had raised the money and 
bought the land and the lumber. All the labor had 
been done by the colored men of the neighborhood. If 
a community, white or colored, would help itself, the 
Major was for it strong. If it sat down and waited 
for the government to help it, he had little use for it. 
_ He made no pretense of solving the race problem. In 
_ fact, he said, ‘It is unsolvable.”” But he flamed with 
indignation over thousands for central schools for 
_ whites and a hundred and twenty-five to repair an old 
~ school building of the colored in sight of one of the 


new buildings for whites. He could not solve the 
colored problem, but he used his influence with his 
friends and did all that he could himself to help any 
colored person struggling to amount to something or 
laboring to serve the race. We didn’t talk about it, 
but I kept thinking of the difference between good will 
and hate, and the difference also between schemes on 
a grand scale and steady, consistent efforts of men here 
and there individually to improve matters. 

The condition of the farmers lay heavy on the 
Major’s mind. He had lived in the county for many 
years. The land was poor. It was hard to make a 
crop. It was hard even to raise grass. It took a 
lot of land to support a few cows. At his own dinner 
table, we were served the most delicious tender as- 
paragus of the year, but he had to struggle and spend 
money to get it. The farmer could not do things as 
he did them, and the production of the land in the 
county, he said, was no greater than forty years ago. 
The people raised no more and earned no more, but 
today they have hard roads, motor cars, schools and 
school buses that bring children from points even six- 
teen miles away. 

Then the Major said something that stuck in my 
mind. Speaking of the old days, he said, ‘‘The people 
lived as they had from the beginning, in the most 
primitive fashion, with poor houses, poor clothes, poor 
food, very little money and low taxes. In spite of 
poverty, there was a definite air of independence and 
it was generally understood that each family must 
stand or fall by its own efforts. Nobody expected 
anything that he did not provide for himself. But 
today!’’—and he threw up his hands. 

We discussed the question on all sides, and it has 
many sides. The land cannot support the people as 
they are living now. Shall they be removed to better 
land? If so, who is to finance it? Shall they revert 
to the old way of living? Who wants to push a man 
down or deprive any ambitious boy or girl of a chance? 
Must they be subsidized? If so, what will this do 
to their souls. What government is rich enough to 
do it? The debt of this one little county is $750,000. 
Its budget is $115,000 and interest accounts for $30,000 
of it. On the schools of the county the state spends 
$100,000 and the county $15,000. There are thirty- 
two hundred pupils, of whom seven hundred are 
colored. 

I shall not soon forget “the Major,” a gentleman 
to his fingertips, with every fiber of his brain pro- 
testing against the New Deal and every instinct of 
his heart desiring its objectives. 

There were other interesting people who came to 
see us for tea on the same day that I made my round 
with the Major. The sky was clear, but the wind 
was cold. So instead of serving tea on the high back 
porch looking downhill, we had it on a beautiful terrace 
looking uphill between the flower garden and the house 
itself. There was a fire in the out-of-doors fireplace, 
which had a flue up the chimney—a huge coffee pot 
near the coals—a colored cook in picturesque bandana 
by a little table, where there were sandwiches and 
cakes—benches all about—and easy chairs on the 
front porch of the house. The first car brought a lady 
from Tulane University, Louisiana, and her friend 
from Princeton. Next, in riding togs, came a well- 
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known author, famous for a book about a Vermont 
winter in the hills with a herd of ponies—and for other 
books as well—a most interesting woman, deep in her 
writing, keen about her Hereford cattle in South Wood- 
stock, Vermont; the Congregational pastor and his 
wife; the Episcopal rector who has no wife; the retired 
Presbyterian minister who does a man-size job when- 
ever the many community projects draft him; lay 
folk also in Tryon for a month, in Tryon for a week, 
in Tryon for life. 

Vivid figures they remain, doubly so because 


when they had gone a host and hostess with deep in- — 


sight told us about them. I could not talk with every- 
body at once, but the talk that I heard was far above 
the level of much talk at tea parties. The superin- 
tendent of schools was a live, vivid figure—in Tryon 
for the past seventeen years, and up to his ears just 
now in work for commencement. What was on his 
mind was getting jobs for his graduates. 

This story must be ruthlessly closed about here. 
But not until I write of one of the most beautiful 
memorials I ever have seen. There is a Garden Club 
in Tryon and now the club owns a wild life sanctuary 
or arboretum which takes in Pearsons Falls and the 
gorge made by the stream—a beautiful place. As 
we climbed up the mountain to the waterfall we listed 
thirty-eight species of wild flowers and flowering shrubs 


in bloom or bud. About halfway up there is an over- 
hanging rock, its different strata projecting irregularly. 
From its curving top there comes water trickling 
everywhere, and on it, and under it, and in its strata 
are set all manner of ferns and plants and mosses. I 
say set, but they look as if nature had put them there, 
as indeed she probably did most of them. A tablet 
tells the passerby that this is the memorial dedicated 
by the Garden Club to one of its generous and be- 
loved founders. . 

Before we were through that morning we saw 
Hendersonville with its lovely estates round about, and. 
“The Church in the Woods,” where our host serves in 
July, and the distant Smokies. 

And before we took the 6.40 p. m. for Washington 
on Thursday we drove about the lovely grounds of 
Converse College, whose old buildings fascinated us. 
We heard about its live, progressive spirit, about the 
450 girls who come there from several Southern states, 
and about the men who do the work. If any one de- 
nomination of Christians should secure control of the 
board of trustees, the original bequest to the college 
would revert to the legal heirs of the donor. 

There are plenty of folks in the South as in the 
North who would fight to the last gasp for a phrase, 
but the spirit of the new South is for light—more 
light—everywhere. 


A History of Universalist Social Action 
Max A. Kapp 


The following article by Mr. Kapp is a brilliant 
study of Universalism in its relation to social service and 
social action. It was published in the spring issue of The 
Journal of Liberal Religion, of which the Universalist 
Ministers’ Association is a sponsor and co-publisher. 
The subscription price is one dollar a year and the office 
address is 5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago. We advise 
and urge support of this publication both from loyalty 
and because it represents both theistic and humanistic, 
both liberal and radical, points of view along many lines. 

The Editor, 


; ESTRAINT and a sense of proportion keep this 
R book* from being ‘‘a glowing tribute’’ to the 
men and women of the Universalist tradition 
who have been moved by socio-ethical considerations 
to do good works. Intended to be a rapid record of 
the social idealism of Universalists who insisted that 
theology yield practical results, the little volume tells 
an exciting story of earnest humanitarians and zealous 
liberals who saw human needs and strove to meet 
them. An honest enthusiasm lends warmth to the 
writing, but an honest modesty refuses to gush about 
the Universalists who were first to do this or first to 
do that. Dr. Lalone had half an eye on the pride of his 
fellows in faith when he set down their saga, and he 
confesses that the present generation seems strangely 
unaware of the glorious past, but he writes a worthy 
chronicle. There is not much that his critical judg- 
ment will be compelled to regret. 
One is moved to consider that good works will not 
ensure the endurance of a theological impetus which 
supposedly accounted for the good works in the first 


*And Thy Neighbor as Thyself. By Emerson Hugh Lalone. 


place. The vitality of a movement like the Univer- 
salist movement is not guaranteed by yesterday’s 
abolitionist zeal, or its record in prison reform, or its 
settlement houses and homes for the aged. This is 
said without wishing to appear deprecatory about such 
good works. But the fact remains that, all comments 
to the contrary notwithstanding, the truth of Univer- 
salism, whatever it may be, is not adequately repre- 
sented by a record of its social achievements. Written 
remembering which transmits meanings from one age 
to the next, has a pitiless way of taking those things for 
granted, and then pushing on into the realm of ideas 
and insights and their relative proximity to something 
called the Eternal. 

It is incidentally disconcerting to reflect that 
humanitarian passion is not motivated solely by liberal 
theology. It would be comforting if it were so. Lib- 
eral theology affects men so that they build hospitals, 
reform prisons and feel more humane in general, we 
would say. But Catholics build hospitals, and col- 
leges, and orphanages and settlement houses; they 
project labor colleges and specialize in industrial recon- 
ciliation, and they launch great movements like the ~ 
co-operative movement in Nova Scotia. Certain — 
emotional sects, we are told, had the best hospitals in i 
Ethiopia. Every denomination, we must remember, 
has its gallery of illustrious children who fought the 
good fight. 

In fact, when we are made to appraise the actual 
results of liberal humanitarianism and are compelled 
to set this total over against the grand total, two things 
happen. First, liberals see their share as a modest 
one; second, they wonder why more was not accom- 
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plished. Yet we must add that liberals have provided 
an indispensable leaven. 

One is struck forcibly in Dr. Lalone’s book by the 
fact that liberal principles in their theological setting 
did not stand up with distinction against the popular 
hue and cry at the time of the Civil War or at the time 
of the World War. Of course, it is easy after the 
event to wish that some unusual good sense and 
strength of character had set Universalists apart from 
the mass madness. But that was not the case. There- 
fore we are driven to the unpleasant realization that 
the dominant social-political thought of the time, in 
each case, prevailed completely over a liberalism 
which ostensibly should have known a little better. 
One might at least expect some record of heroic pro- 
test, some notable story of suffering, fearlessly and re- 
demptively borne. But Dr. Lalone rather sadly makes 
us see that the powerful middle-class considerations 
which have always ruled the ultimate actions of liberal 
religion mounted the saddle and rode the horse. There 
is something bitter, tragic and contemporary in Dr. 
George Emerson’s words, written in The Universalist 
Quarterly for October 1861, the time of the Civil War: 
“Christian duty requires that we sustain the govern- 
ment in its efforts to crush this rebellion. .. . We 
acknowledge the authority of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, and that authority commands us to use the 
sword—to use the sword because no other resort can be 
effective—to use the sword, not in a spirit of malice or 
retaliation, but in love and pity toward those whose 
infatuation compels the dread alternative.’’ One 
shudders to imagine a loving man of good will sincerely 
manning a machine gun or dropping bombs on an 


enemy city, in accordance with a modern version of 
the same position. 

Dr. Lalone’s book makes us realize that Univer- 
salists definitely stand in the tradition of humanita- 
rilanism, not radicalism. Genuinely concerned to 
reform evils, courageous against specific wrongs, Uni- 
versalists, like other liberals of the past and the pres- 
ent, have busied themselves with alleviating the 
abuses of a social system and have not distinguished 
themselves either for profound social analysis or ad- 
vocating far-reaching reconstructions. The spirit of 
revolution was not original with liberal religionists, 
and apparently there is little to show that any of the 
prophets ever recognized the deeper criticisms of the 
social order. Belief in the divinity of man and op- 
timism about the direction of the universe have al- 
ways encouraged liberals to be benevolent but unreal- 
istic. The very considerable and very important 
achievements of liberals and humanitarians are not to 
be sneezed at, but no one should assume that radical 
social action can be expected from middle-class re- 
ligionists. 

Inevitably the writing of a book like this becomes 
a factor in undergirding denominational morale and 
pride. It is amusing to notice that the effort to coa- 
lesce Universalism and Unitarianism into the Free 
Church of America has really resulted in a revived 
denominational loyalty on both sides of the fence. 

Perhaps the next chronicle of liberal social action 
will include a chapter on how the liberal churches in 
the fifth decade of the twentieth century reacted to 
the effort to recreate the ecumenical mind, about which 
little thus far has been done in liberal circles. 


Belgium’s Way with Unsound Minds 


Devere Allen 


HAVE just spent a long afternoon in the company 
of people out of their minds, and I, at least, was 
impressed. If this be unreason, make the most 

of it! Enlightening hours were used in a visit to the 
town of Gheel, about thirty miles east of Antwerp, 
in that flatland the Belgians call the Campine, where 
people have been doing unusually successful work in 
mental rehabilitation for no less than a thousand years. 
And the next time someone tells you that Europe is all 
destructive, incapable of doing outstanding construc- 
tive work—war or no war—don’t forget this town of 
Gheel. 

If you were told, simply and baldly, that here at 
Gheel a system has been worked out, based on years 
of experience, for the careful analysis and home treat- 
ment of insane and mentally twisted people, it would 
sound all right but be easy to dismiss as commonplace. 
It isn’t commonplace; it’s marvelous and different and 
romantic and fascinatingly compounded of legend, 
history, medical science and co-operative community 
and national effort. ; 


It really starts a little matter of some thirteen 
centuries ago, when St. Dymphna, an Irish princess, 
is supposed to have fled from a licentious, cruel father, 
hoping to get to Rome and put herself under the pro- 
tection of the Church. With trusted religious com- 


panions she managed to get safely across the Channel 
—there were neither mines nor torpedoes in those 
relatively civilized days—and headed for Cologne. 
But at Gheel her father, the King, overtook her and 
with his own hands beheaded her. His fury spent, he 
was overcome with remorse and on the spot erected a 
chapel to his daughter’s memory. It is a place sur- 
rounded by legend: a peasant, for example, who 


‘pointed out the whereabouts of Dymphna to her pur- 


suers had his hand suddenly withered on an arm for- 
ever projecting at an angle. 

Curative powers appear to have been associated 
early with the shrine. Dismiss all as legend if you 
wish; but research has unquestionably shown that 
three centuries later, about 900 A. D., people began to 
come here for mental healing. And there are a few 
prescriptions in the form of actual documents which 
show that medical care was being given somewhere in 
that dim period between the seventh century, the 
time of St. Dymphna’s martyrdom, and the beginning 
of regular treks to Gheel by the afflicted. 

For three hundred and fifty years, however, ac- 
cording to the views of the time, the method of hand- 
ling mental maladjustments was through the exorcism 
of demons. On the site of the chapel there was erected 
a church, about 1250, with an infirmary which is visited 
by thousands of persons annually, though it takes an 
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excellent reason to secure a permit from the national 
Minister of Justice to visit the entire colony of Gheel 
itself, as did the writer. In the church, which isn’t 
anything sensational from the viewpoint of archi- 
tecture, there is a breath-takingly beautiful retable, 
twenty-two feet high and twenty-one feet wide, de- 
picting the life of Dymphna, thought to have been 
done by the Antwerp sculptor Jan Wave in 1515. 
That the source of mental ills was still considered to 
be demons inhabiting the human body is shown‘ by 
the sculptor, who in one panel actually reveals a 
demon departing from the head of a woman in hysteria, 
after exorcism by a priest. 

The infirmary connected with this ancient church 
was in reality a crude psychiatric clinic. Here in- 
coming patients were placed, in beds that are still 
there, for rest and frequent examination. Some of 
them were sent home in a few days “cured” in a 
degree at least satisfying to them or to their families or 
to the religious authorities in charge. But more often 
they required long-term care. What could the com- 
munity do, when it had only a few beds and a small 
clinic, and the influx of patients continued to grow by 
leaps and bounds? They finally had to limit the stay 
of the mentally diseased to a maximum of nine days in 
the clinic, and then they hunted around in the village 
for suitable boarding places. In these, patients were 
placed and given special understanding treatment. 
This is important. For it was at the heart of the Gheel 
method for seven hundred years, and today constitutes 
its major claim to uniqueness. 


II 


Nowadays, the first thing to do with a new pa- 
tient is to give him detailed psychiatric study. If he 
won’t fit into the Gheel method, he is not accepted. 
Usually he is harmless. I talked, for example, with a 
delightful old man who stays in a local home, reads 
parliamentary reports, made me blush for literary 
ignorance, but who develops at times an extraordi- 
nary persecution complex. Another man from a near- 
by country, lean and alert and well-dressed, suffers 
from hallucinations, but to us was the soul of cour- 
tesy. A square-shouldered peasant talking Old Flem- 
ish wished me, many weeks later, a Happy New Year. 
Another pleasant but puzzled man of the soil was 
confident he had seen me before in a big city. 

Nobody takes patients into his home until he has 
had special lectures on what to do that is most help- 
ful. Money is provided for care, and homes are always 
found suitable to the patient’s accustomed status in 
life, to make his environment as familiar as possible. 
Funds often come from the sick one’s relatives, often 
from the town in which he resides (if he’s a foreigner, 
of whom there are not a few at Gheel), or from the Bel- 
gian government. Homes are carefully evaluated and 
there are regular visits from trained psychological ob- 
servers to see that all is well. Sometimes an excep- 
tionally intelligent patient, fully conscious of having 
come voluntarily for a cure in which he places hope, 
helps out by deliberately associating himself with 
someone not so able to understand, and oftentimes he 
too is benefited by the external interest he shows in 
helping another to recover. 


One great factor in the whole situation is the 


understanding way in which the entire town assumes 
a definite responsibility toward these guests. People 
in Gheel have been caring for them for hundreds of 
years; that makes a difference; they comprehend be- 
cause they have been reared in the atmosphere. There 
are over 20,000 persons in the town, which covers 
about 26,000 acres; along with these there are usually 
about 3,600 of the harmlessly mentally warped. They 
walk about the streets, many of them, freely. Nobody 
acts disturbed when a man with a twitching eye bids 
him obey orders because the order-giver is, he thinks, 
Frederick the Great. Not even when a pathetic 
young person gives way to uncontrollable impulses 
and goes into a local shop in a rare moment when the 
companion attending her has attention momentarily 
distracted, and tears up goods, is there panic; the 
shopkeeper knows he will be paid, and he feels it is his 
duty to commiserate, not to blame. These things, 
however, happen hardly once in a dog’s age. 

Not a few foreigners have been helped at Gheel; 
through the years, there have been hundreds. At the 
time of this visit, twenty-two foreign countries were 
represented. Not all doctors in foreign lands know 
about Gheel; but many of them do, and send patients 
because they can get the right kind of helpful treat- 
ment here, without fabulous expense. Indeed, some 
of the patients have come of their own accord: one 
Irishman came all the way alone, because he felt he 
would be helped. A Yugoslav came alone and was 
cured, and went back alone. He writes regularly to 
the staff. 

Ill 

Two things troubled me a little. What was to 
prevent the sometimes selfish family from finding 
this far-away place a good spot in which to dump an 
embarrassing relative? A not easily found closet in 
which to store a family skeleton! But, while it cannot 
be claimed that all the patients are happy—the very 
nature of their affliction prevents that ideal state— 
cases are painstakingly examined and thoughtfully 
studied when they enter, and those who put them in 
are as much a subject of study as those who are sent. 
Nothing is done at Gheel without the ever-present 
hand of the skilled, highly-trained physician. 

The other query that popped into my mind can- 
not, I fear, be so easily answered. It affects only the 
foreigner. But that afflicted man or woman who 
speaks an alien tongue must sometimes feel a little cut 
off by the walls of speech, for although no one is 
boarded out in a home where his constant companions 
do not speak his language, the number of those who 
do are limited, and once he steps outside the little 
circle, even intellectually, he is up against a barrier. 

One of the salutary things provided for most of 
the patients is work. They are allowed to help around 
the house—just a little or a lot, according to the men- 
tal situation and the drain made by unsound minds. 
upon their bodies. But they are sent on errands, 
treated as a member of the family, given special re- 
sponsibilities when these will be good for them, and 
accepted as regular cogs in the community machinery. 
It is this normality, this naturalness, this utter escape 
from institutionalism in its usual sense, that charac- 
terizes most of the work at Gheel. 


Not that everyone isina home. Far from it; for 


ee? we + 
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there are central buildings, each section of which has 
a bath-house, and separate baths for hydrotherapy. 
Women occupy one side of a large central block, and 
men the other. But even here, the keynote is gre- 
gariousness, sociability, the very antithesis of isola- 
tion. 

IV 

There is no straining at Gheel to make a “‘show- 
ing.”” But for what such figures are worth—consider- 
ing that cases vary in kind and in proportion all the 
time—it is not without interest that over two hundred 
patients a year have left Gheel definitely cured during 
the last five years. 

Noone ever visits such a place without being made 
to ponder more deeply, perhaps, than is his wont. 
You feel an infinite sadness to think of the centuries 
when most humans could cope with mental abnormali- 
ties in others only by superstition, or by alarm that 
led to defensive ferocity. But the remarkable exhibit 
of Gheel’s history shows that, even in the hazy days 
of myth and obfuscation, the people of Gheel mani- 
fested, used to abnormals as they were, an abnormal 
degree of kindliness. 

But other thoughts crowd into your mind. You 
wonder what constitutes normality, when you see 
double the number of beds in the infirmary, and part 
of the equipment half packed up, and realize that the 
war cannot be forgotten, that these poor people will 
have to be evacuated, if they can be, should total 
warfare come upon them as so often it has threatened. 
At another little colony for people out of their minds, 
in 1914, over nearer the German frontier, some of the 
abnormal ones couldn’t comprehend the meaning of 
war and invasion, and were shot by Germans who 
didn’t, either, comprehend that their refusals to obey 
or to refrain from hostile acts were the product of 
disordered mentality. 

Yes, what really is normality? One old gentle- 
man with whom I chatted thought the United States 
a queer country, because it didn’t rush right into the 
war. He thought that would be wonderful for Ameri- 
ca and the world. It didn’t console me just to know 
he was an inmate because he suffered from delusions; 
I could only think of the statesmen I might name 
who could so obviously benefit from a course at Gheel! 

* * * 


CENSUS 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 
T was a Thursday afternoon when the Census man 

called at the house of John James Marchbanks, 

who was always called Jamie by the family. 
There was nobody at home but Jamie; he was nine 
years old, and very reliable when left to take care of 
the house. The Census man was a neat little person 
carrying a large book. ‘Your mother in, sonny?” he 
said. “No,” answered Jamie. ‘‘Anybody home?’’ 
“Yes, me,” said Jamie. “Think you can answer a 
few questions?” ‘Sure,’ said Jamie. ‘Come in.” 

The Census man spread out his book. ‘How 
many in the house?”’ he said. 

“Six,’’ answered Jamie. 

“ Ages?” 

“T’m nine; Mary’s eight, and William’s four.” 

““D’ye know how old your father is?” 


Jamie thought. He didn’t really know, so he 
made a guess. “Sixty,” he said. The Census man 
looked up. “Fathers are always old, you know,” said 
Jamie, ‘“‘and our father is awful wise.” 

“Mother?” 

That was a problem. Mother was wise, too; but 
she seemed younger. Old, of course; but not so old. 
Father sometimes said to her, “My dear child.” 
Jamie made another guess. ‘“Twenty-six,” he said. 

‘Are you sure?” asked the Census man. 

“T guess so,” said Jamie. ‘‘She’s awful pretty, 
and people sometimes call her Miss.’ 

“Mother 26,” wrote the Census man. ‘She cer- 
tainly married young,” he said. And then, “Where 
did your pa go to college?”’ 

“Harvard,” said Jamie. ; 

This seemed to cheer up the Census man, and he 
said: “Sure, and your mother to Smith, I guess. That’s 
where most of the pretty ones go.” 

Jamie was delighted. ‘‘Sure,’”’ he said. ‘‘She did.” 

“Guess you don’t know how much money your 
pa gets?” ; 

“Well, he’s rich,” said Jamie. 
one of the richest men in the world.” 

“For the love of . . . .”’ said the Census man. 

“He says,’ went on Jamie, “that he has four 
people worth their weight in gold. That’s us, you 
know—Mother and Mary and William and Me.” 

“Boy!” said the Census man. ‘Well, I’ll leave a 
blank there. Guess the Government isn’t interested 
in so much gold. What about the heat? Oil or gas?” 

“Coal,” said Jamie, “and Father and I do the 

furnace.” 
“With all that gold you ought to have a chore 
“Oh, but when Mother says we ought because of 
Father’s back, Father laughs and says, ‘Backs are 
made for burdens.’ ”’ 

“T can’t put that down,” said the Census man. 
“Tt wouldn’t do for the President to get wind of that. 
Well, thank you, son. I guess I’ll have to call again.” 

“T’ve told you a lot,” said Jamie. 

“So you have,” said the Census man. “But I’ll 
have to come again. I’ve got to have a few more 
facts.”’ And off he went. 

When Father came in, Jamie told him. Father 


“He says he’s 


man 


, 


laughed a lot, and then he shook hands. ‘Proud to 
have you for a son,” he said. ‘“‘You did just right.” 
“But he’s coming again,” said Jamie. ‘He said 


he wanted facts; but I told him facts, didn’t I, Father?” 

“Well, perhaps not the kind he wanted. You 
gave him something better—the truth. Facts come 
from the head; truth comes from the heart. The 
Census man was a recording man; but there’s a re- 
cording angel, so I’m told, and he’s always taking down 
the truth; so you’ve put us in the angel’s book, and 
that’s what I care about.”’ 

Mother, who had heard it all, said: “Come over 
here, Jamie darling; and I’ll explain to you about the 
recording angel.” 

So John James Marchbanks scrambled on to 
Mother’s lap, which, although nine, he liked to do 
when nobody but Father was looking. 

And you who read this story can ask your mother 
to explain to you. 


STATE OF MAINE, MOTI 
Her Sons 


Maine Forward Together Rallies 


May 12, Gardiner 
George A. Upton (morning). 


May 14, Waterville 
Dr. Robert Cummins (evening). 


May 15, Portland 


Harriet G. Yates (for the women—afternoon). 
Dr. Cummins (afternoon and evening). 


May 16, Livermore Falls 


Harriet G. Yates and Rev. Charles A. Wyman 
(evening). 


May 17, Auburn 


Dr. John M. Ratcliff (Y. P. C. U. banquet). 
Mr. Wyman and, or, Miss Yates (evening). 


Have Carried Universalism 


Thomas Barnes 


Father of Universalism in Maine. 


Pioneer Farmer - Preacher. 


** His parish was one of magnificent distances. 


“ And the Lord said unto Moses, Wherefore 


criest thou unto me? speak unto the children 


of Israel, that they go forward.” 


May 19, Yarmouth 
Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone (morning). 


May 20, Bangor 
Dr. Lalone and Mr. Wyman (evening). 
May 21, Norway 
Mrs. Ezra B. Wood and Mr. Wyman (afte 
and evening). 


May 22, Pittsfield 
Mrs. Wood and Mr. Wyman (afternoon 
evening). 
May 238, Oakfield 
Mr. Wyman (evening). 
May 24, Dexter 
Mr. Wyman (evening). 


4 eee 


DF CHRISTIAN FREEMEN 
rd for One Hundred Forty-two Years 


Cordelia Quinby 


President Women’s 
Centenary Association. 


Leader in reforming 
treatment of the insane. 


eect in Maine began in the homes of 


some of the earliest settlers. In the late years 

of the eighteenth century a company of Mur- 
s followers settled New Gloucester. A leader in 
group was one Captain Joseph Pearce. Describ- 
the activities of Captain Pearce and his friends, 
James Philoon in his history of the Maine Uni- 
alist Convention says, “Captain Pearce met with 
1eighbors in their homes on Sundays for religious 
ship and conversation.” 
Captain Pearce and his friends called the Rev. 
mas Barnes to be their leader in 1799. ‘‘Father’”’ 
qes made most of his living from his farm in 
nd. His parish was “one of magnificent dis- 
es’’ and he went on horseback through almost un- 
ed wilderness sometimes as far as forty miles to 
ster to some of his parishioners. 
“Father” Barnes carried on until his death in 
3. Other courageous pioneers followed. In 1821, 
ung man named Sylvanus Cobb refused a call to 
settled pastorate of the Universalist church in 
Jand because, he later said, ‘‘I intended to evan- 
e over the hills and valleys of Maine several 
s, making the acquaintance of mankind and their 
ts, gaining exercise as a gospel minister, before I 
ld settle myself thus down.” 
This decision was followed by seven years of 
rant preaching, during which Mr. Cobb showed 
self to be the almost perfect missionary preacher. 
journal records that he preached in Readfield- 

op, Sidney, Legonia (later Albion), Newcastle, 
leborough, Union, Bristol, Hope, Lincolnville, 
ast, Castine, Augusta, Gardiner, Hallowell, Bruns- 
-and Bath. In Waterville he brought about the 
complete church organization in 1826. Mr. Cobb 
distinguished himself as the minister of the 
‘rst Parish (Universalist), Malden, Mass., and as 
der, publisher, and editor of The Christian Freeman. 


In the year that Sylvanus Cobb refused the call 
to Portland, Russell Streeter was called to the pulpit 
and accepted. Mr. Streeter’s “arrival in Portland 
was a Red Letter Day for Universalism in Maine.” 
His earnestness and power of inspiring followers, 
combined with the skillful labors of Cobb and vision 
and industry of William A. Drew, pushed the cause of 
Universalism forward rapidly in the few years that 
followed 1821. Mr. Drew, schoolteacher and preacher 
at this time, established and published the Gospel 
Visitant and later was associated with Mr. Streeter 
in editing and publishing a weekly, the Christian In- 
tellagencer. Still later he established the Gospel Banner, 
which he edited for a score of years until 1857. 

In 1834 was erected the first building of Westbrook 
Seminary, ‘‘a school where children of Universalists 
could be educated without being subject to hostile sec- 
tarian biases and influence on account of religious 
opinions.” 


Sylvanus Cobb 


Missionary, Preacher, 


Editor, Reformer. 


So Maine has moved forward through the years. 
Following Wiliam Drew came George W. Quinby, 
pioneer sociologist, reformer and crusading editor. 
Mr. Quinby’s second wife, Cordelia, was one of the 
distinguished presidents of the Women’s Centenary 
Association and a pioneer in reforming the treatment 
of the insane. Born in Maine and reared in a Maine 
Universalist church were Ebenezer Fisher, first presi- 
dent of our first Theological School at Canton, N. Y., 
and H. P. Morrell, for twenty-five years teacher and 
friend of Universalist ministers. 

The Forward Together Rallies being held in 
Maine this month are in the best tradition of Maine, 
whose sons have carried Universalism forward for one 
hundred and forty-two years. 

Bo, L 
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THE UNIVERSALIST LOYALTY FELLOWSHIP 
Charles H. Emmons 


[HE Universalist Loyalty Fellowship has demonstrated its 

value. The membership has contributed between four and 
five thousand dollars toward the work of the General Convention 
each two years. 

At this time, in spite of many withdrawals from the roster 
this year, for economic reasons, we are publishing a larger than 
usual list of approximately eighty new and renewed paid mem- 
berships. (Memberships paid prior to Jan. 6, 1940, have been 
listed in previous issues.) 

President Louis Annin Ames of the General Convention, 
who initiated the Fellowship at Worcester, Mass., in 1933, and 
has been its president since its inception, while in Boston re- 
cently, expressed the hope that the membership might rise to a 
minimum of 400 this year. This would necessitate the addition 
of 250 more memberships during the balance of the year. On 
the basis of last year’s membership at least 160 additional mem- 
bers will be required if the goal of 400 members is to be attained. 

Many who will read this statement are not now members of 
the Loyalty Fellowship. Some are economically unable to join. 
Some are not interested enough to join. For others only a frank 
consideration of the matter is needed, to induce them to unite 
with it. So it is earnestly hoped that these friends will recog- 
nize the opportunity the Fellowship affords them to aid the im- 
portant general activities of the denomination, and utilize it 
by sending in their $10.00 membership fee. Whoever wishes 
to do so may have the fee credited to the quota account of his 
local church, on request. Checks should be drawn in favor of 
the Universalist General Convention, and sent to 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. G. W. Abbott, Dexter, Me. 

Mark A. Adams, Lowell, Mass. 

Capt. Francis L. Ball, Cambridge, Mass. 
Mrs. Mabel S. Barkyoumb, St. Albans, Vt. 
C. Neal Barney, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

William Beye, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mrs. W. D. Bigelow, Springfield, Mass. 

Miss Martha E. Bosworth, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Mrs. Frances McF.. Brigham, Winter Park, Fla. 
Mrs. A. C. Buck, Chicago, Ill. 

Miss Oran Buck, Bloomington, IIl. 

Arthur L. Butler, West Somerville, Mass. 
Miss Charlotte M. Butterfield, Derby Line, Vt. 
Mrs. C. B. Cooper, Chicago, IIl. 

Mrs. George Cutler, Amherst, Mass. 

Miss Charlotte W. Dana, Perry, Iowa. 

Mrs. B. W. Davis, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Mrs. Estelle B. Davis, Litchfield, Ill. 

Mrs. Mary Warren Day, Beverly, Mass. 
Miss Maria L. Drew, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mrs. Jane W. Dutton, Sycamore, III. 

Edwin H. Ehrman, Oak Park, III. 

Miss Margaret H. Elliot, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Mrs. Earle C..Emery, Bradford, Pa. 

Mrs. W. H. Emery, Bradford, Pa. 

Rey. C. H. Emmons, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dr. William O. Faxon, Stoughton, Mass. 
George A. Friedrich, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Miss Carol] Froehlich, North Olmsted, Ohio. 
A Friend, North Attleboro, Mass. 

John W. Frost, New York, N. Y. 

Hon. Roger S. Galer, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 
Mrs. Mary E. Glines, North Attleboro, Mass. 
Herbert D. Goff, Edgewood, R. I. 

Milton B. Granger, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Carrie M. Hale, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss Lena L. Hale, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. H. S. Hanford, Rochester, N. Y. 
Stanley W. Hayes, Richmond, Ind. 

Mrs. William T, Hidden, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Miss Katherine I. Hodgdon, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs. L. L. Hunter, Tidioute, Pa. . 
Shelby H. Jarman, Waterville, N. Y. 

Junior Alliance, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mrs. J. H. Kahler, Rochester, Minn. 

Miss Adelaide Kinnear, Cambridge, Mass. 
Mrs. Anna Kirker, Little Hocking, Ohio. 
Arthur SsLongley, Worcester, Mass. 
Arthur E. Mason, Newton, Mass. 

Harrie E. Mason, Cambridge, Mass. 
Nicholas S. McGowin, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. T. R. Miller, Brewton, Ala. 

George N. Moore, Marlboro, Mass. 

Miss Deborah N. Morton, Portland, Me. 

A. H. Nassal, Buffalo, N. Y. 

C. W. Parmenter, Belmont, Vt. 

Charles S. Payson, North Weymouth, Mass. 
Fred B. Perkins, Providence, R. I. 

Dr. A. Everett Peterson, New York, N. Y. 
Alfred F. Pillsbury, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mrs. Mary D. Randall, Woodsville, N. H. 
Rhode Island Universalist Convention. 

Miss Grace Roberts, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 

J. Albert Robinson, Fairfield, Conn. 

The Ross Family, Lake Wales, Fla. 

Miss Caroline A. Sawyer, Cambridge, Mass. 
Engelbert H. Schmidt, Beverly, W. Va. 
Misses Emma A. and Nina P. Sharp, Sharpsburg, Ill. 
Miss Mary C. Snyder, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rey. A. I. Spanton, Akron, Ohio. 

Frank C. Spinney, Lynn, Mass. 

Harold E. Sweet, Attleboro, Mass. 

C. W. Tomlinson, Ardmore, Okla. 

Miss Ella Van Beuren, New York, N. Y. 
Prof. E. H. Waldo, Urbana, Iil. 

Raymond D. Wheeler, Southbridge, Mass. 
Miss Gertrude M. Whipple, Manville, R. I. 
Mrs. Mary R. Winn, Arlington, Mass. 

Rey. George H. Wood, Everett, Mass. 

Miss Alice S. Young, Somerville, N. J. 


* * * 


EDITORS DON’T KNOW MUCH 


Some sage who can give sound advice on a “touchy” subject 
and smile while he assumes the role of instructor has written the 
following which we would like to have you believe: ‘‘My son, 
the editor is a tender-hearted soul. Be gentle with him.. Give 
him credit for doing the best he knows. Of course he ought to 
put your article in just as soon as it arrives; anybody ought to 
know that; but he is foolish enough to think that when it comes 
late ‘and the magazine has gone to press he cannot get it in. It 
is foolish, of course, but he doesn’t know any better. When he 
has one hundred pages of space and two hundred pages of matter, 
he thinks he cannot publish it at all, but he ought to publish it. 
How, is none of his business. But he doesn’t know. Have mercy 
on him. 

“Be to his faults a little blind, 
Be to his virtues very kind.” 


—Religious Telescope. 
* * * 


DENMARK 
Bertha Gerneaux Woods 


Land of Hans Andersen you are to us, 
Childhood’s enricher for a hundred years 
Throughout the world—his ‘“‘Fables,” “Fairy Tales,’ 
His ‘‘Picture Book Unpictured.’”’ Now with tears 
Your children’s eyes are filmed too much to read 
The Ugly Duckling’s story. Ah, we, too, 
Look with blurred vision on the old loved tales, 
And, bravest of small lands, we weep with you! 


NN 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WAS GEHR DISLOYAL IN INVITING NEWTON? 


‘To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is too bad that one cannot offer a serious suggestion 
without seeming to criticize a brother minister, which I am not 
‘doing, I assure you, for I have no personal animus in this matter 
at all. 

But what I should like to see is the word “‘Loyalty”’ adopted 
by every Universalist minister as his first thought with reference 
to our Universalist denomination. I am acquainted with a large 
insurance company whose motto for every employee, from the 
president down, is ‘‘Loyalty.’”’ The word is printed on all its 
stationery and goes out with every official communication. 
‘Why can we not have such a word as the word of a religious de- 
nomination, and all of us gladly accepting it and obeying it? 

What am I referring to? Just this: at a recent installation 
service of one of our Universalist clergymen as pastor of one of 
our outstanding churches, he imported a clergyman of another 
denomination to preach his installation sermon. I grant you, 
the preacher is quite a speaker and very widely known; but he 
washed his hands of our denomination some time ago and left us 
in the lurch. Loyalty should have led our minister to select for 
the most honored part of the service a Universalist preacher. 
We have plenty of splendid speakers. The presence of one of 
our own men would have acquainted a large number of people 
with the graciousness and power of our own pulpit and led to the 
proper reaction to such a service, all along the line. The time 
has not come when we need to go outside of our ministry for 
preachers of first quality. Loyalty to our own denomination 
would command us to exalt and honor our own men everywhere 
we can. 


Henry R. Rose. 
We reply to this letter in our editorial columns. 
The Editor. 
* * 
ON MAY 12 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
Not that we love Mother less, but Home more. 
George E. Huntley. 


* * 


ON THE TAYLOR APPOINTMENT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

This is a letter I write with no little hesitation. Hesitation, 
not because of any false impression of myself I may give, but be- 
cause I fear that my purpose may be misunderstood. Most 
emphatically I do not wish to contribute to any intolerant feeling 
or action, yet I believe firmly in making this effort on behalf of 
free thought. Only in comparatively recent years has man had 
that right and now, in our present era, the trend towards authori- 
tarianism is greater than the trend towards liberalism. The is- 
ssue, however, is greater than the man or men or governments, 
for it lies, like the innate endowment of a genius, at the corner- 
stone of democracy. The question of freedom, freedom of wor- 
ship and political beliefs, of thought itself, should be the domi- 
nant issue of liberal-thinking Christians. To secure that freedom 
our founding fathers determined that there should be in America, 
among other safeguards, a separation of church and state, for 
they were aware that when the temporal and the ecclesiastical 
were joined together in power, freedom for the individual van- 
‘ished. 

Nothing could be more inane than to say that President 
Roosevelt’s appointment of Myron Taylor as his personal repre- 
‘sentative to Pope Pius XII constituted an immediate threat to 
that freedom of which I speak. Nothing could be more inane 
than to say that the appointment does not indicate a possible 


trend, that it has not political meaning. For to those of us who 


have watched, nationally, who have been close to events in our 
own communities, there is a direct connection between this ap- 


pointment and the political drive to power in this country of an 
historically power-seeking church system. From the editor’s 
chair these fears are possibly ungrounded. They may even be 
bordering on intolerance. But from the everyday point of view 
they may be the ballast that will keep the two-wheel cart of lib- 
eralism and freedom from overturning in its efforts to be tolerant 
and understanding. 

Editorially it is intimated in The Christian Leader that the 
stand of The Christian Century is intolerant and bigoted. In 
regard to the recent editorial in The Christian Century our paper 
assumes that the Century’s outright stand against the appoint- 
ment of a presidential ambassador to the Vatican, as constituting 
an illegal procedure and one fraught with infinite evil possibilities, 
is a question of Protestantism over Catholicism. “Do we not 
want the Christian ideas of good will and brotherhood promoted 
unless it can be done as an exclusively Protestant project?” is 
the question asked by our editor. My personal opinion, after 
reading all, not part, of what The Christian Century has to say on 
this question, is that this query befogs the fundamentals of the 
controversy. The issue as made out by the Century is primarily 
one of procedure and legality. There is no show of an intolerant 
attitude towards another religion nor does it deny any all- 
including interest in Christian brotherhood. It does ask that 
the relationship of church and state in America be decided con- 
stitutionally. Dr. Morrison might also say that his position is 
one of how best to achieve Christian brotherhood. He probably 
will not go that far. It is a question hardly in his province as 
an editor. 

There are many of us who firmly believe that no furtherance 
of the Christian ideals of brotherhood can be had by any align- 
ment of the United States Government with that of the Vatican, 
nor, for that matter, with any highly organized zhurch group. 
There should be co-operation, but as to a definite and official 
recognition by the United States of an ecclesiastical power, we 
give a most emphatic no. 

Orren B. Alvord. 

Friendship, N. Y. 


* * 


THE FESTIVAL OF THE HOME 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Why all the fuss about holding the festival of the home on 
Mother’s Day and calling it that? I did that for twelve years in 
my last parish at Lowell, Mass. My people liked it because, as 
one parishioner said, it gave due credit for the part mother plays 
in the life of her children and widened the scope of the subject. 
Others said they liked it because it did not unduly stir their emo- 
tions, yet at the same time it stressed the importance of family 
relations including mother and the determining influences of 
home life. 

Let us have more and better festivals to brighten up our 
church services. 

During the month of May I have had a festival every Sun- 
day. 1. A Festival of Flowers. 2. A Festival of the Home. 
8. A Festival of Music. 4. A Festival of Honor (Memorial 
Day), or a Festival of Good Will. 

Isaac Smith. 


Meriden, Conn. 
* * 


THE CHARACTERS IN TALES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Please allow me to express my appreciation of your book 
“The Characters in Tales of a Wayside Inn.”’ A book to own, to 
pick up at odd moments of a busy day and always to be aston- 
ished at the great amount of work, at the wise selection of ma- 
terial and at its skillful arrangement. A book of value today and 
one whose value will increase as time goes on. 

S. P. Bill: 

Wayland, Mass. 
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‘‘Peace Is More Difficult Than War’’ 


The Power and the Glory. By Phyllis 

Bentley. (Macmillan. $2.50.) 

In times like these history is never 
merely history and the same is therefore 
true of historical fiction, especially if, like 
Phyllis Bentley’s ‘“‘The Power and the 
Glory,” significantly published in England 
under the title ‘‘Take Courage,” it con- 
cerns a period of conflict such as England 
endured in the days of Charles I and Oliver 
Cromwell. However different the issues 
may be between those with which Eng- 
land’s Civil War was concerned and those 
about which the present European war is, 
or is supposed to be, concerned, and how- 
ever different the character of the instru- 
ments of warfare may be, which difference 
by no means indicates ‘‘progress,” few will 
be able to read this book without con- 
stantly discovering their minds shuttling 
between the conflict of the Cavaliers and 
the Puritans and the contemporary con- 
flict of dictatorships and so-called democ- 
racies! 

Thus when one reaches the scene where 
Will Clarkson in the midst of preaching in 
the Bradford church is arrested by the 
officers of the King, to be taken before 
Archbishop Laud and the court of the Star 
Chamber, possibly the finest in the book 
with the exception of Miss Bentley’s su- 
perb description of the decisive battle of 
Marston Moor, one immediately thinks 
of the arrest of Martin Niemdller by the 
Nazis in the suburbs of Berlin. Accom- 
plished in quite different settings and 
times, the two scenes are alike in their re- 
lation to the principle of the separation of 
church and state, and what one called, 
long before either of these episodes, the 
things of Caesar and the things of God. 

Still more precisely does one move from 
the conflict which Miss Bentley presents 
in such distinguished manner to that of 
our time when one reads the reflections of 
her principal character, Penninah Clarkson, 
upon the difficulties of making a good 
peace. Her reflections are worthy a long 
quotation! 

“. ... But I believe the most difficult 
thing in all the world is to make a good 
peace. 

“For consider the conditions in which 
peace is made. There are the opponents 
whom you have just defeated, to whom it 
is necessary, if the peace is to be lasting— 
since after all you must needs go on living 
together—-to be fair and kindly, within 
the limits of the change you have fought 
to accomplish; yet bitter feelings prevent 
you from offering justice, and they from 
receiving it. There are those within your 
own party who wish the change you have 
fought for to be far more sweeping, so 
that your late opponents cannot certainly, 
and you yourself can hardly, live within 
its frame. Against these latter it is very 


difficult to contend, for they can easily 
make you appear, even to yourself, as a 
traitor to the cause for which you fought. 
To steer a straight course between these 
two parties, your enemies and your fanatic 
friends, is a hard matter; insensibly you 
incline to one side or the other, and thus 
become one of the things you took up arms 
to fight. (For if you incline to the Royal- 
ists, then you become Royalist; but if you 
incline to their bitter opponents, then you 
become oppressors even as the Royalists 
were oppressors, though called by another 
name.) There is always the Army, too, 
which since it has done the fighting expects 
to do the governing, though fighting does 
not fit for governing, but rather the re- 
verse. If the Army has a grudge as well, 
as of arrears unpaid or petitions unheard, 
it is a very potent source of mischief, for 
soldiers have the arms with which to en- 
force their claims. Thus the circumstances 
at the close of any war are so difficult that 
they require the continued exercise of the 


‘highest powers of man, while at the close 


of any war these highest powers are out of 
practice from disuse, and men are very 
weary and therefore apt to be impatient at 
a long continuance of any exercise. 

“Yes, peace is more difficult than 
WaT neds 
Anyone with even a score of years to his 
credit in 1919 knows the stabbing perti- 
nency of these words to that which came 
from the Hall of Mirrors at Versailles. 

Miss Bentley writes her novel in the 
first person. This will doubtless be a 
stumbling block to some readers, but it is 
really a device that adds power to the 
narrative. Penninah Clarkson in her old 
age ‘‘remembers”’ her life as a child in one 
of the pleasant valleys of Yorkshire, her 
marriage and family life, the struggle be- 
tween the Royalists and the Parliamen- 
tarians, the arrest of her brother Will in 
the pulpit at Bradford, the sacking of her 
home, the death of her lover Francis, the 
fascinating Royalist with whom she was 
in love when she became the wife of John 
Thorpe, the serious-minded, honest Puri- 
tan, the return of her husband from the 
war, the post-war sufferings of the Thorpe 
family and the Ferrands and the people of 
Yorkshire generally. What we are af- 
forded, in reality, is a study of the Puritans 
through the Thorpes, and the Cavaliers 
through the Ferrands and, more important, 
the effects of war upon a family. However 
vivid and accurate the contrasts are be- 
tween the two families just mentioned, 
which bring alive the Puritan and Cavalier 
temperaments as history text-books rarely 
can, the main impression this reviewer got 
is that of the way the state and its affairs 
interfere with the personal and domestic 
life of its citizens, a way which unfor- 
tunately has not disappeared as yet. The 
saddest and most meaningful line in this 


novel, which mature people will read to 
their benefit, is “We should have been 
happy indeed if the times had been peace- 
ful? 

Norman D. Fletcher. 


* * 


Services of Worship 


Tapestry. A Book of Worship. By 
Sue R. Griffis. (Standard Publishing 
Company. $1.50.) 

Here are fifty-two services of worship 
created out of an intelligent awareness of 
what worship can mean to youth and 
adults. The patterns of worship are kept 
alive by variety, but there is no sense of 
straining after artificial effects. Biblical 
material constitutes the undergirding in 
the readings and references, but it is Bib- 
lical material wisely selected and used, 
while the non-Biblical material is fresh, 
vital and dramatic without being preachy 
and moralizing. In fact, most of the ser- 
vices can be used exactly as they stand. 
There is a distinct consciousness of the 
relation of religion to social problems, and 
the worship attitude towards them is to 
help modify the deep-lying feeling pat- 
terns in the direction of a new feeling built 
out of Christian understanding. A sensi- 
tive awareness of inner values is apparent 
throughout the book. 

The only time one feels that a high level 
has been deserted is in the services, “‘Jesus, 
the Outdoor Man,” “Jesus, His Adver- 
tisements,’”’ and ‘Jesus, the Executive.” 
Since they are based on Bruce Barton’s 
“The Man Nobody Knows,” they smack 
hopelessly of a Rotarian Jesus in the ad- 
vertising business. The shallowness and 
shoddiness of this interpretation of Jesus 
contrasts itself strongly with the appre- 
ciation of Jesus which is seen in the rest of 
the book. 

Liberals will want to change some of 
the hymns, and they will make those minor 
alterations that always have to be made. 
But owning this book will mean that the 
practical problem of youth worship in a 
local church is solved for nearly a year. 

M. A. Kapp. 


* * 


More Expository Than Illustrative 


Lamplight: Illustrations and Quota- 
tions for Pulpit, Platform and Forum. 
By Perry J.Stackhouse. (Revell, $2.00.) 


The minister who feels that a book is 
worth while if it gives him one stirring 
thought or one good illustration will find 
“Lamplight”’ rewarding, for it will do more 
than this, though in no startling manner. 
Some of the material is more expository 
than illustrative. However, the book will 
serve for ‘inspirational’ reading as well 
as for quotation. The contents are ar- 
ranged in sections varying from one to © 
three hundred words in length and ar- — 
ranged alphabetically as to topic, from 
“Achievement and a Philosophy of Life” 
to “Beginning the New Year.” 

Bo Pre, 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


HOW THE HOME MAY TEACH 
CHRISTIAN LIVING 


Many factors enter into the teaching of 
religion in the home. While formal wor- 
ship and specific teaching of religion are 
important, the whole quality of life lived 
in the home and the basic attitudes held by 
the members of the family determine 
whether the home is succeeding in its task 
of teaching religion. The value placed by 
parents and in turn by the children on life’s 
successes marks a very definite point of 
growth. Another common measuring rod 
of religious development is the attitude of 
the family toward the church. While 
church attendance, as such, is only a sym- 
bol, it is the natural outgrowth of a normal 
religious experience in the home. 

From the standpoint of mental hygiene, 
Christian family life must be based squarely 
upon the love emphasis, love thought of not 
as a feeling, but as a way of life. The love 
way of life consists of interests shared by 
parents and children, by husband and wife. 
It consists of organic equality. This does 
not mean that parents abdicate their in- 
fluence and fail to use their past experience 
just to allow the child an opportunity for 
an equal contribution; neither does it 
mean children “‘rubber-stamping,” under 
the guise of joint government, the fore- 
ordained conclusions of their parents; it 
affords, rather, a chance for all to share and 
all to learn what is involved in living for the 
good of the whole group. It consists of 
sensitiveness and responsiveness to an in- 
creasingly larger scope of relationships. 

Children and adults gain satisfaction 
as they grow into values. Christian teach- 
ing in the home is thus in a large measure 
beginning with each individual at the point 
of the values now held and guiding him in 
his devotion to ever higher values. 

In the realm of discipline this is exem- 
plified. Freedom is helpful when persons 
have the resources and values to use it. 
A great educator has said, “‘No child can 
hold to something until he has been held 
to something.””’ The parent’s job is to 
help the child become wisely se]f-manag- 
ing as early as possible. 

The Christian family frequently must 
face the problem of “individualism.” Its 
opportunity at this point is to help each 
individual to grow in ever-enlarging re- 
lationships. When problems arise that 
seemingly cannot be solved for the in- 
dividual, life must be organized around 
the new situation, not to run away from 
it, but to accept it, and build anew. 

It is the democratic spirit as exemplified 
in the home which will best give both the 
individual and the group their opportunity 
for fullest Christian living. The family 
must find opportunities to play together at 


home, on vacations, in family attendance 


at shows; they must find time to work to- 
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COMMUNION WITH THE 2 
INFINITE 


Happy is the family 
Whose members love quiet places, 
As well as those where many gather; 


Who know the beauty of the night— 
The quiet shining of the stars— 
Who love moonlight not less than 

lamplight, 
And feel the touch of mystery 
And lay hold upon the infinite. 
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Such a family shall be at one with 
nature, 
And in tune with the universe, 
And shall know that God lives, 
Even when the seats of the mighty 
are shaken. 
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L. Foster Wood, 
in “Beatitudes for the Family.” 
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gether, with each member responsible for 
his share of home-making; they must find 
time to worship together both in the home 
and in the church; and they must find time 
to plan their lives and solve their problems 
together. Only in this intimate Christian 
fellowship of the elders and the young 
can religion become really vital in home 
life—From a report of the International 
Council of Religious Education. 
* ae 


SOME GLEANINGS FROM RECENT 
STUDIES OF FAMILY LIFE 


1. The comradeship, the joy in one 
another, the considerate and unselfish 
feeling, the emphasis on love, the loyalty 
and courage of the Christian home, not 
only assure the happiness of the particular 
family but send out wholesome and healing 
influences into the community. More- 
over, young people from such homes have 
a better prospect of success when they 
marry. 

2. The fact that people married by a 
religious ceremony have shown a much 
higher average of success in home-making 
suggests that this is due not to the nature 
of the ceremony but to the religious atti- 
tudes which these people brought into 
marriage. 

8. Only those individuals and families 
are likely to achieve a high degree of suc- 
cess who have a reverence for the great 
sanctities of life. 

4. Personal and spiritual factors are 
more important for happiness than physical 
and material ones. 

5. Those tensions which arise from 
thoughtlessness, selfish attitudes and lack 
of affection, while ruinous of the happiness 


of parents are even more detrimental to 
children. 

6. Unemployment, inadequate income, 
misery and lack of a secure home constitute 
handicaps from which all families ought 
to be relieved. 

7. There is encouragement in the fact 
that Burgess and Cottrell in a scientific 
study of 526 couples married from one to 
six years found those reporting themselves 
“very happy’ more than five times as 
numerous as those who reported themselves 
“very unhappy.” Only eight percent were 
unhappy in marriage. 

This study indicated as favorable to 
happine:s: 

A friendly disposition, common interests 

and common friendships, 

Frequent use of the words and ways of 

affection, 

Agreement as to the use of money, 

Attendance at church and Sunday 

school. 
—From a Publication of the 
Federal Council of Churches. 
* * 


FESTIVAL OF THE HOME—MAY 12 


Recent letters from ministers, teachers 
and lay people indicate that in many 
quarters there is genuine interest in the 
observance of May 12. 

Orders for books to be sent from the 
Loan Library or purchased, for pamphlets 
in quantity to distribute on May 12, for 
sample copies of Children’s Religion to be 
given to parents on that day, all point to a 
realization that the church should be doing 
much more to help the home in the matter 
of religious guidance than it has done in 
the past. 

For a number of reasons the Committee 
on the Festival of the Home, appointed by 
the Council of Executives, delegated to 
the G. S. S. A. staff much of the responsi- 
bility not only for the preparation of ma- 
terials, but for the actual ‘promotion’ of 
the day. The interest manifested to date 
through correspondence and callers to the 
office speaks well not only for this particular 
observance, but for the continued aware- 
ness of the church’s obligation to the home 
and subsequent efforts to meet it more 
adequately. 


k * 


JEWISH REFUGEE OFFERING 


To date thirty-five schools have sent in 
the Friendship Offering taken on April 21 
to aid Jewish refugee children. The amount 
totals $121.13. 

In a recent letter from Dr. Jonah B. 
Wise, vice-chairman of the American Jew- 
ish Joint Distribution Committee, he says: 

“Your thoughtfulness in sending me the 
clippings from The Christian Leader, as 
well as pertinent information on the Third 
Friendship Program and Offering of the 
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General Sunday School Association of the 
Universalist Church, is appreciated most 
sincerely. The positive interest which the 
members of the Universalist Church are 
taking in the humanitarian welfare of hu- 
man beings in distress is certain to have a 
far-reaching effect for tolerance and good 
will among peoples of all faiths and beliefs. 

“Again I thank you and your associates 
of the General Sunday School Association 
of the Universalist Church for this fine 
manifestation of understanding and sym- 
pathy for those in tragic need.” 

* * 


A PRAYER FOR A HOME 


We dedicate to Thee, O Father of all the 
families of the earth, the Home Thou hast 
given us. May we dwell in it as Thy chil- 
dren, and in wise obedience to all Thy laws. 
Dwell with us within these walls, an ever- 
hallowing presence; and make this to be 
none other than the House of God and the 
Gate of Heaven. Here may our bodies 
and spirits find shelter and refreshment 


and repose amid all our labors and cares. 

May we never go out but as bearers of 
blessing; may we never come in but as 
bringers of gladness. May we lie down in 
Thy peace; may we rise up in Thy strength. 
May all who share with us the duties of 
the household share also Thy loving-kind- 
ness and ours. May we meet in the spirit 
of good will all who cross our threshold. 
May this home be a center of noble and 
useful life in the community, an abode of 
sweet reasonableness and public spirit. 

While we dwell together here may we 
cheerfully bear one another’s burdens; 
and may the law of kindness rule our 
hearts and lips and lives. 

May the beauty of the Lord our God 
be upon us—the beauty of wisdom and 
love, the beauty of health and holiness. 

Thus would we consecrate our Home as 
a temple of divine Humanity, in which our 
daily lives shall be offered in pure worship 
and glad service. 

Charles Gordon Ames. 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


WHAT DO I GET OUT OF IT? 


One of the pertinent questions which 
Universalist women are asking is, ‘‘What 
do I get out of it?” “It’’ in this case refers 
to membership in the Association of Uni- 
versalist Women. The answer is, “It all 
depends,” which sounds saucy and unsatis- 
factory. But perhaps there is more. 

Members of the Association come from 
three major sources: there are the women 
in rural and village churches or even small 
city churches who have not been able to 
meet the obligations which membership 
in the national organization seemed to 
require; there are the women in unified 
groups; and there are those who for many 
years have known the joy of feeling them- 
selves a part of a large fellowship, members 
of the W. N. M. A. Let us imagine that 
Mrs. Howard is a member of the first 
group, Mrs. Bushnell of the second, and 
Mrs. Hale of the third. 

The importance of the first group may 
be realized when we recall that there are 
367 active Universalist churches and only 
162 Mission Circles. There is seldom a 
church without a woman’s organization of 
some sort, so we must conclude there are 
around two hundred active churches where 
the women are not a part of the national 
organization. 

Mrs. Howard has been a tower of 
strength in her church; in fact, the church 
just would not be in existence had she not 
given valiant service right there. Now that 
the Association is saying to her and her 
sisters, “‘Come, let’s work together; give 
us what help you can with the work we are 
doing, and we will help you in your plan- 
ning,’ a wider fellowship than she has ever 
known is opening up before her. She be- 
comes identified with a group of several 


thousand women of like mind and faith. 
She receives the Bulletin, and reads what 
Universalist women are doing. She is 
looking for new ideas to use in her church 
programs—worship—yes, even new ways 
of coaxing a few extra dollars into the 
church treasury. When she reads her 
Bulletin she finds much help there. She 
gives what she can to help Universalist 
projects, and in this helping her interests 
broaden. Whom we serve we come to 
understand. Her world is wider, and be- 
cause of that, some of the little irritations 
in the local situation do not seem as moun- 
tainous as they once did. Her contacts at 
state and national conventions and insti- 
tutes are a continuing source of joy, and she 
has become not less efficient, but more in- 
spired and inspiring—a real leader. 

A unified group presupposes two or 
more groups or organizations in a church. 
When they become one, programs are inte- 
grated, budgets are combined, and all be- 
come members of the Association of Uni- 
versalist Women. 

Mrs. Bushnell was a member of the 
Ladies’ Social Circle. Now, as.a member 
of a unified group, she is receiving all the 
benefits which Mrs. Howard gains from 
her membership in the Association. In 
addition, the fact of being part of a unified 
local group has its advantages. She is 
spared much time and duplication of effort 
by a carefully planned program. She is 
saved from a multitude of polite “holdups” 
by planned giving. She and her sisters 
have thoughtfully studied and evaluated 
what they were doing in the name of the 
church, discarded what was of little or no 
value, and resolved to work more earnestly 
at the rest. One might call it “stream- 
lining’”’ their organization. 


Her interests now include more about the 
needs of her own community, the program 
of her denomination, and the great world 
Christian program. Of course, it is a fact, 
she could have been getting that before, 
but she was not, because her organization 
did not have that end in view. And she, 
like Mrs. Howard, is more effective locally 
because of her wider outlook. 

Mrs. Hale has known the joy of be- 
longing, the broader outlook, the happy 
meetings with women of her kind from 
many places. She has read her Bulletin 
and rejoiced as she saw the progress made 
in her pet fields of service—Blackmer 
Home and Kindergarten, North Carolina, 
and the Clara Barton Birthplace and 
Camp. What then can the new plan mean 
to her? Dare we say that Mrs. Hale has 
been a little lonely because she has been 
a bit exclusive? She did not mean to be, 
but her organization had one limiting ad- 
jective, ‘‘missionary.”’ 

She has seen her sisters laid to rest, and 
she has not seen the younger women com- 
ing to take their places. She had to make 
a decision, to take down some of the fences 
that shut her in, or to go on being sad. 
Reverently the fences were taken down. 
Mrs. Hale believes that the local church, 
the local community, personal religious 
culture, the wide fields of social action, and 
the ever wider fields of world friendship and 
understanding are all legitimate phases of 
study and action for churchwomen. She 
still keeps the responsibilities she has loved 
for many years, and hopes that in time 
others will love them too. But she is 
happier in a feeling of oneness in faith and 
purpose with not just a few Universalist 
women, but all. 

So,‘“What do I get out of it?” depends 
upon the circumstances of the individual. 
It also depends upon the attitude of the 
woman herself. If she is only a spectator 
who says “they,” the benefits may pass 
her by in favor of the one who wholeheart- 
edly says “‘we.’’ The Association earnestly 
desires to welcome every Universalist 
woman, and to be so useful to her that she 
will enthusiastically say ‘‘we.” 


Ethel F. Manning, 
Chairman, Promotional Cabinet. 


* * 


THANK YOU 


The members of the promotional cabinet 
and the promotional secretary wish to ex- 
press their gratitude for the splendid way 
in which the ministers of our churches co- 
operated in sending in the names of the 
key women in their churches. The re- 
sponse to the survey questionnaire, sent to 
each key woman, has certainly been en- 
couraging. We are now convinced that 
every church shows very real signs of in- 
terest in the new Association of Universal- 
ist Women, evidenced by the promptness 
of their replies. Our thanks to the key 
women for the work which they conducted 
for us. 
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ens BE Churches and Church People 


ANNUAL STATE MEETINGS 
IN WORCESTER 


The annual meetings of the State Sunday 
School Association, the Woman’s Univer- 
salist Missionary Society, and the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention will be 
held in the First Universalist Church in 
Worcester on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, May 14, 15 and 16. The Sun- 
day School Association will meet on Tues- 
day, forenoon and afternoon. The State 
Convention will open on Tuesday evening, 
with sermon by Dr. William Wallace Rose. 
It will be followed by the unveiling of a 
bronze tablet in memory of Dr. Tomlinson. 
Dr. McCollester will have charge. 

The W. U. M. S. will hold its annual 
meeting on Wednesday, forenoon and 
afternoon. The business session of the 
State Convention will begin at 9 a. m. on 
Thursday. 

The Universalists meet this year in gen- 
eral conjunction with six of the stronger 
Protestant bodies of the state. Stanley 
High, Dr. Richard Roberts, and Rabbi 
Silver of Cleveland, Ohio, will address the 
general meetings. 

The pastors of our two Worcester 
churches, Rev. J. W. Beach of the First 
Church and Rev. F. L. Leavitt, D. D., of 
All Souls Church, and their people are 
making plans for entertainment. Lunch- 
eons will be served at the First Church on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, and the usual 
banquet, at $1 per plate, will be served 
at 5.30 p.m. on Thursday. 


Hotel Rates 


The Bancroft, single room, $2.50; with 
bath, $3.00 and $3.50; double, $4.00, with 
bath, $4.00 and $5.00. 

The Warren, single, $2.50; double $3.00 
and $3.50. 

The Aurora, single, with bath, $3.00; 
double, $4.50. 

The Newton, single, $1.25, with bath, 
$2.00; double, $2.00, with bath, $3.00. 

The Coronado, single, $2.00, with bath, 
$2.50; double, $3.00, with bath, $4.50. 

Y. M. C. A., single, $1.00. 

Y. W. C. A., $.75 per bed in dormitory; 
single, $1.00; double, $2.00. 


FROM VERMONT AND QUEBEC 


The annual pulpit exchange Sunday of 
Vermont and Quebec was held April 28. 
Rev. Skillman E. Myers of Burlington 
exchanged with Rev. Raymond M. Scott 
of Rutland, Rev. L. Griswold Williams of 
Barre with Rev. Gerald R. FitzPatrick of 
Montpelier, Rev. Fred H. Miller of Spring- 
field with Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt of 
Brattleboro, Rey. Milton E. Muder of 


‘Morrisville with Rev. Thomas W. Hors- 


field of St. Johnsbury, Rev. Eugene L. 
Conklin of Derby Line with Rev. Robert 


se 


L. Weis of North Hatley, Que., Rev. Will 
C. Harvey of Bethel and Gaysville with 
Rev. David Crockett of Concord and Fast 
St. Johnsbury, Rev. William M. Forkell 
of Hartland with Rev. Francis P. Daniels 
of Windsor, Rev. Roderic W. Hurlburt of 
Stowe with Rev. George B. Owen of Bel- 
lows Falls. 

The annual meeting of the Ministers’ 
Association was held at the Universalist 
church in Richmond, Wednesday morning 
and afternoon, May 1. The Louise M. 
Smiley Circle of King’s Daughters was the 
social committee. In the morning, Dr. 
Gerald R. FitzPatrick led in discussion of 
the topic, “Sharing Our Experiences.’’ In 
the afternoon President Skillman E. 
Myers gave an address on ‘The Church 
and War” and Rey. L. Griswold Williams 
led the round-table discussion, Dr. Harry 
L. Canfield, vice-president, presiding. 

Two special votes were taken, one calling 
for the enrollment of all conscientious ob- 
jectors to war, and the other objecting to 
the appointment of Myron Taylor as am- 
bassador to the Vatican. 

Rev. Fred H. Miller, director of the 
Institute of Civic and Social Affairs, an- 
nounces that the annual session will be 
held the week beginning June 25, and the 
Y. P. C. R. U. will meet Saturday and 
Sunday of that week. 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH 
IN PHILADELPHIA 
CELEBRATES 


The Church of the Messiah in Phila- 
delphia has just celebrated the 90th year 
of its organization and the 50th year of 
the building of the present edifice. 

One of the outstanding events in the 
celebration was the Sunday morning service 
on April 21. Dr. Herbert E. Benton, min- 
ister of the church for the past 20 years, 
conducted the service, assisted by Dr. John 
van Schaick, Jr., and Rev. George A. Gay. 
Dr. Robert Cummins preached. A double 
quartet and a violin solo, together with 
organ selections, all added to the service. 
Eighteen new members were welcomed into 
fellowship by Dr. Benton. 

Tuesday evening was the climax of the 
celebration, on the 90th anniversary of 
the organization of the church to the very 
day, date and hour. A dinner was served 
in the church parlor, attended by some 150 
members and friends. The women acted 
as hostesses and the young people dressed 
in dainty caps and aprons, served the 
dinner. J. Edwards Smith, Jr., was toast- 
master, and made the welcoming speech, 
after the invocation by Rev. George A. 
Gay. Greetings were brought by the min- 
isters of neighboring churches, Dr. Daniel 
Poling from the Baptist Temple, and Rabbi 
William H. Fineshriber from Temple 


Keneseth Israel, and from the sister church 
in Germantown, the Church of the Restora- 
tion, by Rev. Harmon M. Gehr. Dr. E. A. 
E. Palmquist brought a message from the 
Philadelphia Federation cof Churches, and 
Rey. George A. Gay from the Pennsylvania 
Universalist Convention. 

Guests of honor were Dr. and Mrs. Seth 
R. Brooks of the National Church in 
Washington. Mrs. Brooks spoke for the 
women of Universalist churches, taking as 
her subject, “The Attention of Church 
Women,” and as her text, ‘“‘The Lord 
opened Lydia’s heart and she gave her 
attention to Paul.’”’ Mrs. Brooks said in 
part that Lydia’s world was much like our 
own today, and that she with foresight 
turned to religion and went to work. The 
women of today have just as many prob- 
lems and just as serious a mission and are 
giving their attention to the things that 
benefit humanity. 

Dr. Brooks talked on ‘‘The Something 
More of a Great Church.” He pointed out 
ten ways in which the Something More of a 
Great Church expresses itself in the lives 
of its people, the things which measure a 
man’ssoul. These, he said, were apprecia- 
tion and gratitude, affection, loyalty, 
dreams and ideals, good will, high opinion 
of one’s self, character, conduct, wisdom, 
and reverence. Dr. Brooks brought the 
greetings of his congregation. 

The evening ended with the singing of 
Auld Lang Syne with hands clasped in 
friendship, and the repeating of the Mizpah 
benediction led by Dr. Benton. : 


WOMAN’S ALLIANCE OF 
BOSTON AND VICINITY 

The annual meeting of the Universalist 
Woman’s Alliance of Boston and Vicinity 
will be held at Bethany Union, 14 Worces- 
ter St., Boston, on Friday, May 17, at 11 
cement 

Home Talent Day in charge of Mrs. 
Alice H. Marrs will be observed. At roll 
call members will respond with some in- 
teresting or helpful experience. 

Luncheon at 35 cents will be served. 
Reservations should be made with Mrs. 
Spear by Wednesday, May 15. 


J. L. DOWSON TO CONTINUE 
AT CANTON 

At the annual meeting of the Canton, 
Mass., church, on April 15, it was an- 
nounced that the pastor, Rev. J. L. Dow- 
son, had been chosen as minister for the 
coming year. 

The official representatives to the Worces- 
ter annual meetings will be Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred Lincoln, and Mrs. J. Lonsdale 
Dowson. 

The Old Colony Association will hold its 
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next meeting in the church on Wednesday, 
May 29. The program is being arranged 
by Dr. G. H. Leining of Braintree. 

Four dozen new hymnals, one from each 
of that number of families, have been placed 
in the church with the names of the donors 
inscribed in them. 


ALBERT C. NILES 
CALLED TO WEYMOUTH 


Rev. Albert C. Niles of Canton and 
Henderson, N. Y., has accepted the call 
of the two churches at South Weymouth 
and Weymouth Landing. He plans to be- 
gin work in South Weymouth on the first of 
July. 


CLINTON CIRCUIT Y. P. C. U. 
MEETS AT RED HILL 


The Y. P. C. U. of the Universalist 
churches of the Clinton Circuit met at the 
Red Hill, N. C., church Sunday night, 
April 21, with Ezzell Clement, vice-presi- 
dent, presiding. Twenty-one charter mem- 
bers answered the roll call. Minutes of 
the organization meeting were read by 
Jeanne Royal, secretary. 

Rey. O. E. Bryant, pastor of the church, 
conducted a short devotional service. 

Nida Robinson presented an interesting 
program. Hazel Robinson discussed the 
Y. P. C. U. colors, Eliza Best talked on the 
motto, Nida Robinson explained the pur- 
pose of the organization. The entire group 
sang the Union song, ‘‘Follow the Gleam.” 

Mrs. R. A. McCullen was elected coun- 
selor for the organization, and the group 
was divided into three teams, with Hazel 
Robinson, Edna Merritt and Vivian Robin- 
son as captains. They will take turns as 
devotional, program, and_ recreational 
chairmen. 

Jeanne Royal was winner in an inter- 
esting Bible contest. 

“Interest Finders’’ were passed and filled 
out, and future programs will be based on 
the subjects of greatest interest to the 
largest number. 

The next meeting will be held at Red 
Hill on the third Sunday night in May. 


ONEONTA Y. P. C. U. 
ENTERTAINS 


The Y. P. C. U. of the Oneonta church 
entertained at supper the Mohawk Valley 
Fellowship of Young People, Friday, April 
26. About 60 young people from Little 
Falls, Fort Plain, Herkimer, Dolgeville, 
Cooperstown, Oneonta and Binghamton 
attended. Prof. Edwin Long of Oneonta 
and Dr. Robert Cummins spoke briefly. 
These meetings are held every three months 
for the promotion of better fellowship. 
Franklin Hall of Oneonta, a young man 
who will enter St. Lawrence in the fall to 
study for the ministry, was in charge. 

A Forward Together rally was held in 
the church Sunday, April 28, with Morris, 
Schuyler Lake, Cooperstown and Oneonta 
participating. Rey. F. G. Leonard of 
Morris and Rey. Charles Kramer of Coop- 
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erstown assisted Rev. C. A. Wyman in the 
service. Dr. Cummins gave the address. 
About 125 persons were at the service, 
which was followed by a friendship dinner 
and a question period. 

Dr. Cummins christened Lisbeth Ellen 
Wyman, daughter of Rev. and Mrs. C. A. 
Wyman, at a special service in the church 
on April 28. a 


CHARLESTOWN ALLIANCE 
HOLDS SUPPER AND SALE 


The Woman’s Alliance of the First Uni- 
versalist Society of Charlestown held a 
supper and sale on April 23 in the Congre- 
gational church. Mrs. Roger F. Etz was 
general chairman. 

It was a reunion of many members of 
the church. Present were former members 
from Melrose, Malden, Medford, Somer- 
ville, Milton, Holbrook and Brookline. 
It was a joy to have Miss Ruth Hersey, 
formerly of Bethany Union, now of Gard- 
ner, attend. 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL 
LOBSTER LUNCHEON 
HELD IN EVERETT CHURCH 

The sixteenth annual lobster luncheon 
was held at the Everett, Mass., church, 
Thursday noon, May 8, under the auspices 
of the Women’s Union organization of the 


‘ church, Mrs. Carrie Tobey, chairman. 


Some 225 members and friends were 
present. Each hostess used her own china 
and silverware. Lighted candles and 
flowers decorated each table. 

Hostesses and those assisting were 
Mesdames Elizabeth MacDonald, Dorothy 
Harrison, Marion Querolo, Beatrice Wood, 
Sadie Perry, Laura Lumsden, Gertrude 
Atkinson, Elizabeth Locke, Grace Whit- 
man, Ethel Wooster, Hazel Brown, Lydia 
Ladd, Myra Clapp, Edna Maxcy, Florence 
Cummings, Jessie Sawyer, Beulah Lister- 
nick, Lyla Faulkner, Mildred Hall, May 
Dunbar, Eva Tobey, Geneva Farnsworth, 
Mary MacKenzie, Marion Conant, Bertha 
Hiltz, Hazel Roberts, Marion Sterling, 
Mildred Clark, Millicent Starr, Laura 
French, Rita Nichols and Minnie Emerson, 
and Misses Jean Locke, Gwen Kelley, 
Doris Harrison, Frances Hannington and 
Margaret Coburn. 

The grounds of the church have just 
been landscaped. This was made possible 
by the gift of a friend who wishes to remain 
anonymous. 


“MAID SERVICE”’ 
PRODUCED IN 
BIDDEFORD CHURCH 


A supper and entertainment was held 
in the church in Biddeford, Maine, on the 
evening of April 26 under the direction of 
Rev. George H. Thorburn, Jr., pastor, and 
Mrs. Thorburn. One hundred and fifty 
people attended. John P. Tarbox, lay- 
man and teacher in the church school, was 
the caterer and young men and women 
of the parish waited on table. 
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The entertainment comprised’ piano 
solos by the church organist, Dr. Roy L. 
Frazee, songs by the pastor, banjo solos 
by Harold Chellis, and a one-act play, 
“Maid Service,’ directed by Mrs. Susan 
N. Piper. 


HERE AND THERE 
IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Ladies’ Society of the Concord 
church (Rey. J. W. Haskell, pastor) pre- 
sented a concert on the evening of May 9 , 
during Music Weék. The proceeds will be 
used for repairs on the church organ. 

Mr. Haskell broadcast over Manchester 
radio station WFEA on Friday, May 3, 
at 7.45 a. m., on the ‘Look Up and Live”’ 
program, conducted for two weeks by 
Concord ministers. 


The annual meeting of the Universalist 
Society of Kingston was held recently 
and the following officers were elected: 
Moderator, Edward B. Clark; secretary- 
treasurer, Harry Sumner Clark; parish 
committee, Harry Sumner Clark, Helen. 
A. Stevens and R. Grace Bartlett. 


At Nashua Rev. Ernest T. Marble 
spoke at the meeting of the Henrietta. 
Prescott Guild (Y. P. R. U.) of the Uni- 
tarian church on ‘‘How Old Are You?” 

Father and Son Sunday was observed. 
recently. Harold A. Damon represented 
the fathers and Earl Damon the sons. Mr. 
Marble’s subject was “Prodigals and 
Parents.” 

The Ladies’ Howard Circle of the church 
heard Earlfred Ball speak on gardens and 
gardening methods. A nominating com- 
mittee was appointed to bring in a list of 
officers for the annual election to be held 
at next meeting. 

The Unity Club entertained the men on 
Gentlemen’s Night. The president, Mrs. 
William Crevier, extended a welcome to 
the guests and presented Mrs. E. Norris 
Hall, who acted as chairman of the eve- 
ning. 


The annual meeting of the Universalist. 
Society of Portsmouth was held on May 2. 
Supper was served at 6.30. After the 
business was transacted a “‘Forward To- 
gether’ rally was held, Fred B. Perkins 
being the speaker. 

On April 28 the older members of the 
chureh school with the church school of 
the Congregational church attended a 
service of the Hebrew school. 

The marriage of Miss Justine Hartford,. 
granddaughter of Thomas O. Marvin, a 
former Universalist minister, and former 
chairman of the U. S. Tariff Commission,. 
to Arthur A. Weeks, Jr., both of Ports-. 
mouth, was announced in April. 

A deputation team from the University 
of New Hampshire attended a meeting of 
the Portsmouth Y. P. C. U. on April 21. 
Rev. Robert James of the Student Chris- 
tian Movement presented the service. 
The Dover Y. P. C. U. were guests of the 
Portsmouth group. 
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Rev. William P. Farnsworth of Norway, 
Maine, formerly of Manchester, is improy- 
ing after his illness. 


The spring conference of the New Hamp- 
shire Y. P. C. U. will be held in Nashua 


_ May 10 and 11. , 


The New Hampshire Universalist Sun- 
day School Association is planning a re- 
treat for church school teachers to be held 
in Manchester on June 16 from 9.15 a. m. 
to 5.30 p. m. 


A history is being prepared by Laurence 
Shorey of Portsmouth in connection with 
the 50th anniversary of the New Hamp- 
shire Y. P. C. U. Would anyone who has 
any old programs, clippings, or who can 
recall anything that might be of help in 
preparing this account, communicate with 
Mr. Shorey? 


Universalist women of the state will 
meet in Nashua on May 24. Mrs. Madelyn 


_E. Wood of New Haven, president of 


— 


the National Association of Universalist 
Women, is to be one of the speakers. 


A letter from Mr. and Mrs. James B. 
Hull of Eccles, England, stated that Rev. 
Jeffrey Campbell, formerly of Nashua, had 
visited Manchester, England, recently 
and spoken at a Young People’s League 
rally. Mr. Campbell is president of the 
International Religious Fellowship. 


STANLEY G. SPEAR 
ORDAINED 
FORTY YEARS AGO 


The Beverly, Mass., church arranged a 
fine service in recognition of the fortieth 
anniversary of the ordination of its minis- 
ter, Rev. Stanley G. Spear, on Sunday 
evening, May 5. Rey. William Couden of 
Providence, R. I., was master of cere- 
monies. Dr. Reissman, the well-known 
organist of the Roxbury church, of which 
church Mr. Spear was pastor for a number 
of years, presented a program of organ 
music as a prelude to the celebration. 


PERSONALS 


Dr. and Mrs. Frederic W. Perkins are 
now established in their new home at 163 
Jason St., Arlington, Mass. Telephone 
Arlington 5961. 


Miss Helen Adelaide Hersey, daughter 
of Rev. Harry Adams Hersey of Danbury, 
Conn., has been elected to membership 
in the Phi Beta Kappa society of Jackson 
College, 1940. 


Mrs. C. H. Emmons, wife of Rev. C. H. 
Emmons, vice-president of the Universalist 
General Convention, who has been criti- 
cally ill at their Cambridge home for 
several weeks, has been moved to the 
New England Sanitarium, Melrose, Mass., 
for a three or four weeks’ stay. 


In Universalist churches without pas- 
in the neighborhood of Boston, on 
sunday, May 5, the preachers were: Dr. 
F. W. Perkins in South Acton; Prof. Rol- 


land E. Wolfe in Framingham; Dr. Emer- 
son Hugh Lalone in Foxboro; and Dean 
Clarence R. Skinner in South Weymouth 
and Weymouth Landing. 


Obituary 


MRS. ELLA BARTLETT 


Mrs. Ella (Fletcher) Bartlett, widow of Charles A. 
Bartlett, died in Worcester, Mass., April 12. She 
had been a shut-in for 25 years. 

Mrs. Bartlett was born in Lowell, Jan. 21, 1850, 
daughter of Rev. Luther J. and Caroline G. Fletcher. 
She was educated at Westbrook Seminary, West- 
brook, Maine. As a young woman she lived in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and was organist of the Universalist 
church there. In 1907, she moved to Auburn, near 
Worcester, and became affiliated with the Univer- 
salist church of Worcester. She was a life member of 
the Mission Circle and for almost 14 years was the 
“cheerful letter writer’’ for the circle. 

Mrs. Bartlett was known by shut-ins throughout 
the nation as “Grandma” Bartlett through corre- 
spondence and messages in a shut-in magazine. Her 
chief interests were correspondence with friends and 
listening to the radio. She is survived by a daughter, 
Mrs. Carrie B. Perry, of Worcester, who also has been 
a shut-in for 15 months, and a grandson, Theodore 
Bartlett Perry of Worcester. 

Funeral services were held at the Putnam Funeral 
Parlors, Worcester, on April 15, Rev. Joseph W. 
Beach, pastor of the First Universalist Church, of- 
ficiating. Mrs. Rena Brown, organist, played Mrs. 
Bartlett’s favorite hymns. 


MISS MARTHA J. MARSHALL 


Miss Martha J. Marshall, a lifelong member of the 
Church of the Mediator, Providence, R. I., died in 
Providence on April 7. She had been ill for two and a 
half years. Funeral services were held in the Page 
Funeral Home, Rev. Henry H. Schooley, pastor of 
the church, officiating. Burial was in Swan Point 
Cemetery. 

For almost half a century Miss Marshall taught in 
the public schools of Providence. Since her retire- 
ment she devoted herself to the work of her church. 
Her interests, however, went beyond the bounds of 
her own immediate parish, as was evidenced by her 
gifts to the Doolittle Home, the Bethany Home, and 
Ferry Beach, of which she was a life member. Though 
in her 84th year, Miss Marshall was to the last keen 
of mind. 


MRS. E. M. DRAKE 


Mrs. Deborah A. Williamson Drake, wife of 
Everett Morton Drake, died April 27 at the Doolittle 
Home, Foxboro, Mass., of which she had been a resi- 
dent the past eight years. 

Mrs. Drake was born in South Scituate, Mass., 
Nov. 24, 1859. She became a member of the Foxboro 
Universalist church by baptism and confirmation 
Oct. 2, 1932. 

Besides her husband, who is also a member of the 
Home family, she leaves two children by adoption, 
Forrest Drake of New York and Gertrude Drake of 
Foxboro. Another daughter by adoption, Gladys 
Drake, died a few years ago. 

Services were conducted at the Home on April 30, 
Rev. William Couden of Providence, R. I., officiating. 
Interment was in Mount Hope Cemetery, Boston. 


Notices 


THE WOMAN’S UNIVERSALIST 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Proposed Amendments to the By-Laws 


1. Article I be amended by substituting the words 
“The Massachusetts Association of Universalist 
Women” for the words ‘““The Woman’s Universalist 
Missionary Society of Massachusetts” so that the 
article will read: ‘‘ Name. This body shall be known 
as “The Massachusetts Association of Universalist 
Women.’ ”’ 

2. Article II be amended by adding the words 


“to co-operate in establishing the Kingdom of God! 
by the personal endeavor of its members” and by 
striking out the words “and further to aid,” so that 
the article shall read: “Object. The object of this As- 
sociation shall be to enlist the women of the Univer- 
salist Church in Massachusetts in mission work, in 
the distribution of religious literature, in the cause 
of education by aiding deserving persons to obtain the 
same, to co-operate in establishing the Kingdom of 
God by the personal endeavor of its members and to 
assist in such religious charities as the Association may 
find to be useful and expedient.” 

3. Proposed that the title “Association” be sub- 
stituted for the word “Society” wherever these 
names appear in the By-Laws. 

4, Proposed that the title ‘Association of Uni- 
versalist Women”’ be substituted for the name ‘‘Wom- 
en’s National Missionary Association” where it ap- 
pears in the Preamble and in these By-Laws. 

5. Article III, Section 1, be amended by adding 
“of a united group” after Mission Circle, and by 
substituting the words “of auxiliaries to this Asso- 
ciation” for “auxiliary to this Society,” so that the 
article shall read: ‘“This Association shall be com- 
posed of all women who are members of a Mission 
Circle of a united group, of auxiliaries to this Asso- 
ciation, or who pay annually into the treasury the sum 
of one dollar or more, such persons to be called 
‘Members at Large.’ A payment of twenty-five- 
dollars at one time into the state treasury shall con- 
stitute a life membership in both state and national 
societies.” 

6. Article IV, Section 3, shall be amended by add- 
ing the words “‘consecutive” and “‘only,’”’ and by add- 
ing the sentence “District Directors shall not serve 
longer than four years,”’ so that the section shall read: 
“The President, Vice-President, and Secretaries shall 
be eligible to the same office but four consecutive 
years. The Treasurer shall be eligible for eight con- 
secutive years. Two Trustees shall be elected an- 
nually to hold office for three consecutive years only. 
District Directors shall not serve longer than four 
years.” 

7. Article VII, Section 1, be amended by striking 
out the words “appoint agents in parishes, organize 
Mission Circles,” and by substituting the words- 
“promote and supervise” for the words “‘take general 
supervision of,’”? so that Section I will read:‘‘The 
President shall preside at all meetings of the Associa~ 
tion, and of the Executive Board; shall appoint all 
committees unless otherwise ordered, and shall pro-- 
mote and supervise the work in the state.”’ 

8. Article VII, Section 3 (a), be amended by add- 
ing the words ‘and of the united groups,” so that 
Section 3 (a) will read: “‘The Recording Secretary, 
who shall be a sworn officer, shall keep full minutes of 
the proceedings of the Association and of the Execu- 
tive Board, also a record of the names and residences 
of members at large, and of the officers of Mission 
Circles and of the united groups.” 

9. Article VII, Section 6, be amended by striking 
out the words “and present them to the Executive 
Board for final approval,’’ so that Section 6 will read: 
“The Finance Committee shall attest all bills and, 
subject to instructions from the Executive Board, 
have full supervision of the investments of the- 
Association, and may call upon the Treasurer at any 
time for detailed information as to its financial af- 
fairs.” 

10. Article VII, Section 8, be amended by sub- 
stituting the word “shall’’ for the word may in the 
first line, and by adding “‘and united groups” after 
Mission Circle, and by substituting the word “and” 
for the word “‘shall” before the word explain, so that 
Section 8 shall read: ‘District Directors shall have 
charge of the work in their respective districts under 
the supervision and direction of the President. They 
may meet with the President for conference on the 
afternoons of the September and March meetings of 
the Executive Board. As soon as may be after 
aforesaid September and March meetings, they may 
cause to be called in their respective districts meet- 
ings of the presidents and other officers of the Mission: 
Circles and united groups in said district for in- 
struction and conference, and explain the work 
mapped out by the Executive Board and help pro~ 
mote such local interests as may be brought before 
them.” 


11. Article VIII, Section 2 (a), be amended by 
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striking out the word “parishes” and adding “united 
groups,”’ so that it shall read: “The representation 
shall consist of members of the Executive Board, 
delegates from Mission Circles and united groups, 
members at large and Clara Barton Guilds.” 

12. Article VIII, Section 2 (b), be amended by 
adding the words “Life members in attendance at 
Convention not actively connected with any Mission 
Circle or united group may have one delegate for 
every ten such members or fractional part thereof. 
By courtesy each Patron member at Convention shall 
be a voting delegate,’ so that Section 2 (b) shall 
read: “Each Mission Circle and united group and 
Clara Barton Guild shall be entitled to one delegate 
for every ten members or fractional part thereof, in 
addition to its president and secretary, who shall be 
delegates ex officio. Each parish not having a Mission 
Circle or united group shall be entitled to one dele- 
gate for ten members at large, or less: for every addi- 
tional ten members an additional delegate shall be 
allowed. Life members in attendance at Convention 
not actively connected with any Mission Circle or 
united group may have one delegate for every ten 
such members or fractional part thereof. By cour- 
tesy each Patron member at Convention shall be a 
voting delegate.”’ 

13. Article X, Section 5, be amended by substitut- 
ing the words ‘“‘The Committee” for the word ‘‘and” 
so that it shall read: *“The Committee on Resolutions 
shall prepare memoranda of deceased members. 
The Committee shall express the thanks of the As- 
sociation for all favors received.” 

14. Proposed that the subject of Article XI be 
amended by adding the words *‘and United Groups” 
so that the subject shall read: ‘Mission Circles and 
United Groups.” 

15. Article XI, Section 1, be amended by sub- 
stituting the words “United groups” and ‘‘group” 
for the words ‘‘Mission Circle” and ‘‘Circle,’’ so that 
Section 1 will read: ‘United groups auxiliary to this 
Association shall be formed by the President of the 
Association, er her representative, in the parishes of 
the state wherever practicable. Each group shall 
be free to make its own plan of work, but such work 
shall always be in harmony with the work of this 
Association as stated in Article II of the By-Laws.” 

16. Proposed that the By-Laws be amended by 
adding a section to Article XI to be known as Sec- 
tion 3, which shall read as follows: ‘‘United groups 
shall be expected to pay to the State and National 
Treasury an amount of money equivalent to the Mis- 
sion Circle dues and apportionment of 1939-1940 plus 
a sum to promote the larger program of Universalist 
women.” 


STATE CONVENTIONS 


Connecticut. May 15-16, Meriden. 
Illinois. Week of May 12, Avon. 
Indiana. June, Indianapolis. 

Iowa. June 7-9, Webster City. 
Massachusetts. May 14-16, Worcester. 
Ohio. June 13-16, Kent. 

Pennsylvania. May 31-June 2, Girard. 
Rhode Island. June 5, Woonsocket. 


W. U. M. S. OF CONNECTICUT 


The Women’s Universalist Missionary Society of 
Connecticut will meet at Meriden, Conn., on Wednes- 
day, May 15, for the purpose of election of officers, 
reading of reports and such other business as may 
legally come before said meeting. Also, for the pur- 
pose of amending the constitution as follows: 

Article 1. Title. This body shall be known as 
“Association of Universalist Women of Connecticut.” 

Article 2—Object. Substitute “Association of Uni- 
versalist Women” for ‘Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association of the Universalist Church.” 

Article 3— How Constituted. Section 1. Substitute 
“local Associations” for ‘Mission Circles.” Section 
2. Substitute “thirtieth of April” for “fifteenth of 
September.” Section 3. Substitute “local Associa- 
tions” for ‘Mission Circles’’ wherever used. 

Article 6—Delegates. Section 1. Substitute “local 
Association” for “Mission Circle.” Section 2. Sub- 
stitute “local Association” for ‘Mission Circle.” 

Article 7—Funds. Section 4. Substitute “Asso- 
ciation of Universalist Women” for ‘‘Women’s Na- 
tional Missionary Association of the Universalist 
Church,” 


Article 11—Duties of Officers. Section 1. Sub- 
stitute “Association of Universalist Women” for 
“‘Women’s National Missionary Association of the 
Universalist Church.” Section 3. Omit the sentence 
She shall receive all dues and turn the same over 
to the Treasurer.’” Section 3. Substitute *‘Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women” for ‘Women’s National 
Missionary Association of the Universalist Church.” 

Article 12. Section 1. Substitute ‘‘local Asso- 
ciations” for **Mission Circles.’’ Section 2. Substitute 
“An Association” for “A Mission Circle.” Section 3. 
Substitute “Association of Universalist Women of 
Connecticut” for “State Missionary Society.” 

Proposed that the title ‘‘Association”’ be substituted 
for the word *‘‘Society’”’ wherever it appears in the 
Constitution. 

Bessie H. Hayter, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The 81st annual session of the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held in the First Uni- 
versalist Church, Worcester, Mass., May 14 and 16, 
convening at 7.15 p. m. on Tuesday. 

“At all sessions of the Convention those entitled to 
vote shall be: (a) ordained clergymen in the fellow- 
ship of the Convention; (b) three lay delegates from 
each parish in fellowship, and such delegates shall be 
members of the parish which they represent; (c) of- 
ficers and trustees of the Convention and the members 
of the Committee of Fellowship.” 

Leroy W. Coons, Secretary. 


Invitation 


The members of the First Universalist Church of 
Worcester extend a cordial invitation to all interested 
to gather in their church on May 14, 15 and 16 for 
the annual meeting of the Massachusetts Universal- 
ist Sunday School Association, the Woman’s Univer- 
salist Missionary Society and the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention. 


For overnight accommodations please write to 
Mrs. Lester M. Corey, 72 Pleasant Street, Worces- 
ter, not later than May 10, stating the kind of ac- 
commodations desired—hotel or private home—and 
specifying dates. Accommodation in private homes 
will be provided at $1.00 per person per night. 

A luncheon will be served on Tuesday, a cafeteria 
luncheon on Wednesday and the banquet on Thurs- 
day at 5.30. The number of persons who can -be 
served is limited. Please make reservations early. 

Trolleys marked Tatnuck or June pass Union 
Station frequently and go by the church (corner 
Pleasant and Chestnut Streets). 


WOMAN’S UNIVERSALIST 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 


The 55th annual meeting of the Woman’s Univer- 
salist Missionary Society of Massachusetts will be 
held at the First Universalist Church, Worcester, on 
Wednesday, May 15, at 10 a. m., to elect officers, to 
hear reports of officers and chairmen of departments, 
and to transact any other business that may legally 
come before the meeting. 

Marion Pfaff, Recording Secretary. 


WISCONSIN UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The annual meeting of the Wisconsin Universalist 
Convention will be held in Madison on Tuesday after- 
noon, May 21, at the Loraine Hotel, for the election 
of officers and transaction of any other business that 
may legally come before it. 

Luther Riley Robinson, Secretary. 


W. U. M. A. OF RHODE ISLAND 


The annual meeting of the Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Association of Rhode Island will be held 
at First Church, Providence, on Wednesday, May 22, 
1940, at 10.30 a. m., for the purpose of electing officers 
and hearing annual reports, and any other business 
that may legally come before it. 
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Action on the following changes in our By Laws 
will be taken: 

Article I amended to read: “The name of this or- 
ganization shall be The Rhode Island Association of 
Universalist Women.” 

Also, wherever the name ‘Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association of the Universalist Church” 
appears, the same shall be amended to agree with the 
legal name of the organization, i. e., ‘“‘Association of 
Universalist Women.” : 

The morning session will convene at 10.30; 
luncheon 12.30 p. m., 50 cents; afternoon session at 
1.30 with special address at 2. 

Marion L. Gardiner, Secretary. 


OHIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Ohio Universalist Convention and its auxiliaries 
will hold its annual convention at Kent, June 12 to 16, 
for the purpose of hearing reports and planning for 
the work of the year that is ahead. 

Harriet E. Druley, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Noted, the acceptance on April 12 by Pennsylvania 
of the transfer of Rev. John E. Wood. 

Certificate of Reciprocal Fellowship issued on April 
3 to Rev. William Brooks Rice (Unitarian). 

Certificate of Reciprocal Fellowship issued on April 
8 to Rev. Arthur R. Graham (Unitarian). 

Authorized ordination of O. Herbert McKenney; 
Rev. Douglas H. Robbins appointed to confer fel- 
lowship. 

Renewed license to preach (for one year) of Albert 
Q. Perry. 

Examination for ordination of William E. Gardner 
set for May 21. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will convene at 16 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, May 21, at 1.30 
p. m., for the examination of William E. Gardner 
“as to his fitness in purpose, character and abilities 
for the ministry of the Universalist Church.” 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


STATE OF MAINE Y. P. C. U. 
Official Call 

The State of Maine Young People’s Christian 
Union of the Universalist Church will convene at the 
Auburn church, May 17-19, beginning with regis- 
tration at 3 p. m. on the 17th, followed by the Con- 
vention banquet at 6.30 p.m. The program for the 
18th is the business sessions and panel discussions at 
9 a. m., the recreational program in the afternoon 
and the convention dance in the evening, and for the 
19th, morning worship, communion and installation 
of new officers. 

Lawrence Waite, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST 
SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


The Massachusetts Universalist Sunday School 
Association will meet in annual session at the First 
Universalist Church, Worcester, Tuesday, May 14, 
at 10 a. m. 

Mildred E. Asplind, Secretary. 


LIBERAL PROTESTANT 
RADIO ASSOCIATION, 
HOLLAND 


Station PCJ. Frequency, kec-sec. 9590. Time E. 
Ss. T. 

Wednesday, May 15, 8.25 p.m. “Will Mankind 
Once Grow into One.” III. Prof. R. Casimir of 
The Hague. 

Sunday, May 19, 9.35 p. m. Devotional talk. Dr. 
W. R. M. Noordhoff of Arnhem. 

Wednesday, May 22, 8.25 p.m. ‘Will Mankind 
Once Grow into One.” IV. Prof. R. Casimir. 

Wednesday, May 29, 8.25 p.m. ‘Will Mankind 

Once Grow into One.” V. Prof. R. Casimir. 

_ Please address reception reports: V. P. R. O.- 
_ studio, ’s Gravenlandscheweg 65, Hilversum, Hol- 


q 


ILLINOIS UNIVERSALIST Buy your Sunday School Supplies from 
CONVENTION 
The Illinois Universalist Convention will meet at the Universalist P. ublishing House 


Avon on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, May 15, 
16 and 17, for the hearing of reports, the election of 
officers and the transaction of any other business that 
may legally come before it. 


Margaret D. Brink, Secretary. I Ye an A cadem y 
CONNECTICUT anklin, Mass 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION Fr - 
The 108th annual session of the Connecticut Uni- ighttully located in a beautiful old 
versalist Convention will be held in Meriden, Wednes- New gland town. 
day and Thursday, May 15 and 16, beginning at Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
4.30 p. m. Wednesday. Delegates are asked to be working together under normal life con- 


present at 1.30 p. m. for the convention of the Wom- ditions. 
en’s Universalist Missionary Society. Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
_ Harry Adams Hersey, Secretary. through high schio ol, and graduate work. 
Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 
Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 
Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 
Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon ti 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
NO LIQUOR SOLD 


200 Rooms 
Rooms with Running Water .. $1.25-1.50 
Rooms with Bath .. .. .. .. 2.00-2.50 
Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 
opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean: 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 
** Where the Liberal Tradition is Sustained ” 


Ty ? : : : 
Democracy S roots are as deep In American consciousness as 


the English language itself, and profound changes in both 


move with glacial slowness, in spite of the fact that there are 
eloquent logical arguments in favor of both dictatorship and 


Esperanto.” — William L. White. 


For Catalogue address 


DEAN E. L. HULETT 
CANTON, N. Y. 


460 


Crackling 


Mrs. Winfall, a society woman, always 
allowed the housekeeper to hire her ser- 
vants. 

One morning, however, the mistress 
wished to interview the cook, who had 
been engaged only the day before. 

“What is your name?” inquired the lady. 

“Mrs. McCarty,” replied the cook. 

“Do you expect to be called Mrs. 
McCarty?” 

“Oh, no, ma’am, not if you have an 
alarm clock.’”’—Exchange. 

* * 

Charles II of England once asked Still- 
ingfleet, the famous clergyman, why he 
read his sermons from manuscript. 

“Why do you read your speeches from 
the throne?’’ countered the minister. 

“Because,” replied the king, “I have 
asked the people so often for money I am 
ashamed to look them in the face.””—Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 

* * 

A coroner’s jury was called upon to ren- 
der a verdict in the case of a man found 
dead. It was a puzzling case. Finally 
they came to a verdict, stated in these 
words: “It was an act of God under very 
suspicious circumstances.” 

No comment is needed.—Religious Tele- 
scope. 

* * 

Mrs. Maggs: “I always say, my dear, 
one half of the world doesn’t know ’ow the 
other half lives.’ 

Mrs. Biggs: ‘‘Well, Mrs. Maggs, it isn’t 
your fault if they don’t.” —Ewxchange. 

* * 

Foreman: “‘Hurry up there, Joe.” 

Joe: “Okeh, boss, but Rome wasn’t 
built in a day, you know.” 

Foreman: ‘Maybe not, but I wasn’t 
foreman on that job.’”’—Exchange. 

* * 

At a particularly loud clap of thunder, 
a lady walking along a London street in- 
voluntarily and visibly started. “It’s all 
right, lidy,’”’ said a passing urchin. ‘It ain’t 
Itler, it’s Gawd.’’— Exchange. 

a * ° 

Unsuccessful Suitor: “Well, there are 
lots of fish in the sea.”’ 

Miss Courting Age: ‘“‘Yes, there are, and 
they’ll stay there until you get a better 
line.””—Exchange. 

x * 

Professor: ‘Robert Burns wrote, ‘To a 
Field Mouse.’ ” 

Interested pupil: “Did he get an an- 
swer?”’—W atchman-Examiner. 


* * 


Joe: “Are you and your wife on speaking 
terms?” 

John: “Well, I’m listening again.”— 
Bechange. 


* * 
“Bagpipes are not peculiar to Scotland, 
as some people think,” says a writer. 


No, they’re just peculiar.—Montreal 
Siar. 
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Classes and Discussion Groups 
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Private Reading 


Individual copies, 20 cents 


In quantities of four or more, 15 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
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